LIGHT  isn't  the  only  consideration 


Too  often  many  of  us  think  in  terms  of  quantify  of  light  to  see  by.  Naturally, 
the  quantity  is  important,  but  there  are  many  other  factors  to  consider. 

Glare,  Shadow  and  Contrast 

Color  of  walls,  ceiling  and  trim  .  .  .  the  position  of  desks  in  relation  to 
windows  ...  the  color  of  the  chalkboard  and  crayon  used  ...  the  reflectance 
of  desk  tops  and  of  floors — these  are  several  of  the  other  considerations. 

It  takes  a  man  with  experience  to  advise  you  on  proper  school  lighting. 
Why  not  call  Public  Service  and  have  one  of  our  Lighting  Representatives  survey 
your  school's  lighting  needs.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

SMj>/y  Call  y^ur  Nearest  Public  Service  Office 
SZBUC  ®  SERVICE 


A-190- 


Q7/mmcm 

SINGLE-PUPIL  TABLES 

contribute  to  easier  teachings  better  discipline 


The  improved  modern  design  of  these 
tables  affords  practical  aid  to  teaching 
efficiency.  Comfort  for  pupils,  flexibil¬ 
ity  that  permits  any  desired  grouping, 
and  functional  design  that  eliminates 
excessive  movement  and  scraping  of 
chairs,  help  teachers  maintain  orderly, 
attentive  classes.  The  strong  plywood 


tops  are  bonded  with  hot-press  urea- 
resin  adhesive,  and  durably  lacquered. 
All-steel  book-boxes  leave  plenty  of 
knee  room.  Available  heights,  21,  23, 
25,  27,  29  inches.  Envoy  Chairs,  No. 
368,  contribute  to  comfort  and  good 
posture,  are  available  in  11,  13,  15, 
17-inch  heights. 


No.  328  with  “Ten-Twenty”  Book-Box-#- 

The  famous  "Ten-Twenty”  top  {20H  x  24  inches)  is 
quickly,  easily  positioned  at  20°  slope,  most  natural 
for  reading,  writing  and  drawing;  or  conventional  10° 
slope — also  level  position  for  manipulative  tasks, 
group  discussions.  Full-length  pencil  tray  inside 
front  edge.  Book-box  is  sanitary,  one-piece  steel,  and 
easily  accessible. 


^No.  324  with  Lifting  Lid 


This  popular  table  offers  a  top,  18  x  23H  inches,  usable 
at  level  position,  or  at  10°  slope  for  reading  and  writing 
comfort.  Lid  lifts  wide  for  easy  access  to 
sanitary,  one-piece  steel  book-box. 

Full-length  pencil  tray  inside  front  edge. 


New  No.  329  with  Open  Box-.- 


The  18  X  24  inch  top  is  overhung,  allowing 
tables  to  be  moved  tightly  together  when  a  large, 
flat  work  surface  is  desired.  Metal  book-box  is 
16  X  2\H  inches.  4  inches  deep,  with  full-length 
pencil  tray  inside  front  edge. 


Teachers  benefit  by 
our  experienced, 
heipfui  service 

Our  friendly,  capable  staff  has 
the  practical  knowledge  that 
con  help  you  save  time  and 
simplify  all  your  school-supply 
problems.  Prompt  deliveries 
are  insured  by  large  ware¬ 
house  stocks.  Send  for  our 
free  catalog  of  the  newest 
and  best  in  supplies  and  furni¬ 
ture  for  all  your  needs. 

Our  free  catalog  is  a 
“Printed  Showroom”- 
easy  to  use,  time-saving 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 


FREE  BOOKLETS: 

"Education  Crows”  and  "The 
Co-ordinated  Classroom" — two 
infomialire  works  on  recent  edu¬ 
cational  developments. 


AMERICAN  BODIFORM 

Auditorium  Chain 

Full-upholstered,  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  practical  of  auditorium 
chairs.  The  ultimate  in  com¬ 
fort,  durability,  and  acoustical 
benefit.  Available  with  or  with¬ 
out  folding  tablet-arm. 
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FOR 


Temple  University  offers  a  wide  selectioriftf  graduate 


and  undergraduate  courses  in  its  Summer 


1954.  Regular  University  facilities  are  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents.  If 
you  require  courses  for  certification,  or  if  you  are 
a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Temple  University  Summer 
Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Apart  from 
its  educational  advantages,  the  University  —  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs  —  offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.  You'll  enjoy 
spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 


ntl-SiSSION 
Rcflitlratien 
triday,  Juna  4 

AAondoy,  Juna  7  la 
Friday,  Jwna  23 

REOULAR  SESSION 
Ragitlralion 
Fri^y,  Juna  23,  and 
Saturday,  Juna  23 

Monday,  Juna  2t  to 
Friday,  AugutI  6 

POST-SESSION 

Ragistrotion 

Friday,  Augutt  3,  and 
Saturday,  AugutI  7 

Monday,  AugutI  f  la 
Friday,  AugutI  27 


PHILADELPH  lA 

Wrila  .Far  lha  Ta^io  Univartiw  Bullatin  which  litit  lha  courtat  la  bo  offorad  during  lha  1334  Summar  Sattiont.  Addrott 
OMco  of  lha  Ragitirar,  Srood  Siraat  and  AAontgomory  Avanuo,  Philodalphio  22,  Pa. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


NEW  OFTICERS 

At  the  Centennial  Night  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  President  William  K. 
Stover  introduced  the  new  officers 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  for  1953-55.  They  are 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  president;  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Beck,  vice-president  and 
Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  special  class 
teacher  in  Trenton.  She  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  Beck  is  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Jersey  City.  Dr. 
Lynch  is  principal  of  the  Alfred 
Vail  Junior  High  School  in  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains. 


NJEA 

Officers 

MRS.  .MAY  C.  SMITH . Preudtnt 

Grant  School,  Trenton 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  BECK . VUt  Preddem 

School  Administration  Bldg..  Jersey  City 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH . Treavin-r 

Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H..S.,  .Morris  Plains 


Executive  Committee 

!  Atlantic . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Bergen . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

!  Burlington . J.  BRITTON  DAVIS 

Camden . A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 

1  Cape  May . MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY 

Cumberland.  MRS.  .MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Essex . WILLiAM  R.  SMITH 

Gloucester . EDNA  .M.  BAKER 

Hudson . ELVIN  E.  FERRIS 

Hunterdon . EDITH  ORT  THOMAS 

Mercer . RICHARD  R.  ROBINSON 

Middlesex . JOSEPH  KREISELL 

Monmouth . EVERETT  C.  CURRY 

Morris. . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Ocean . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Passaic . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salem . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Somerset . IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

Sussex . JOHN  BENNETT 

Union . HOLMES  CLIVER 

,  Warren . MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 

SJEA  Legislativt  Ch . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Dirtvtor . LENA  M.  PORRECA 

I  Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 

j  NJEA  Staff 

Exev.  Seely . FREDERICK  L  HIPP 

Editor . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Research . .s.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

Field  Rep . FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Rep . LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Field  Rep . HOWARD  S.  APCAR 

Asst.  Research. . ELIZABETH  A.  WRIGHT 

Asst.  Editor^... . WILLIAM  D.  HAYWARD 

Oi^iVe  Mgr . ANNA  W.  MOORF 

NJEA  Heailquartera 
180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6-S.5.58 
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THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

Our  cover  picture  this  month  does  not  illustrate  any  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  educators.  We,  like  millions  of  children,  are  very  fond  of  Santa  Claus, 
and  this  picture,  taken  by  Harold  Lambert,  captured  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
rare  pose  with  a  background  indicating  the  real  significance  of  Christmas. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication 
is  18  S.  Dean  Street,  Ebiglewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at  189  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as  second  class  mall  matter  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  Accepted 
for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538.  Act  of  May  28, 
1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State 
Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP — ^The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00.  or  tlO.OO  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year.  Single  copies 
are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Center  School, 
Bloomfield. 
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Pvrhopt  stMl  it  th«  first  thing  you  think  of 
when  it  comes  to  building  a  car.  Making 
steel  ukes  iron  ore  and  limestone  and  coaL 
Tremendous  loads  of  these  raw  materials  are 
delivered  right  to  the  steel  mills  in  “open 
top"  railroad  cars.  A  trainload  of  iron  ore 
may  weigh  as  much  as  10,000  tons! 


St««l  and  othar  motarialt  are  shipped  by  rail 
to  faaories  that  make  auto  parts  such  as 
frames,  engines,  wheels,  bodies.  All  in  all, 
there  are  15,000  pans  in  your  automobile 
and  they  are  manufacmred  in  many  places  all 
over  America.  From  these  faaories  a  steady 
stream  of  parts  is  hauled  to  assembly  plants. 


STVDEIST  IISSVRAISCE 


Glass  and  steel ...  rubber  and  textile.,  .chrome  and  paint.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  things  needed  in  the  building  of  the  automobile  you  drive. 
And  it  takes  railroads  to  bring  together  the  tremendous  quantities  of  goods 
that  America's  automobile  assembly  lines  must  have  every  day. 


Raymond  C.  Clyons,  teacher  of 
commercial  subject*,  Hoboken 
High  School,  has  been  elected  Netc 
Jersey  Department  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  Clyons,  a 
veteran  of  five  campaigns,  is  also 
Commander  of  the  78th  Infantry 
Division's  430th  AAA  AW  Battalion 
in  East  Orange  and  Phillipsburg, 


Inquiries  _from  a  number  of 
school  systems  have  been  received 
at  NJEA  headquarters  during  the 
past  few  months  in  reference  to 
Student  Insurance.  This  type  of 
protection  is  designed  to  cover  all 
children  attending  public  schools, 
insuring  against  financial  loss  as 
a  result  of  accidents. 


The  Washington  National  In¬ 
surance  Company  has  informed 
NJEA  that  they  have  available  two 
plans  that  can  be  offered  to  every 
community  in  New  Jersey.  Com¬ 
plete  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  insurance  company. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS 

//  Tha  tMd  «  Ml 
taar  Sraa- 

n  cbii*  Maliat  II 

I  JUB  ■  g***lbl«  far  yaa 

I  la  gat  lala  a 

L— _A_  ^  oiaaay  oialiiag 

gragatlllaa  al 
yoor  aw*.  t0%  PraW  aa  lolaa.  CantaMfs  «a«a 
la  yaa.  Tatla4  talliag  aad  yraoialiaa  plom. 


At  that#  plants  auto  pans  move  right  from  the 
freight  car  to  the  assembly  line  which  turns 
out  a  finished  car  in  80  minutes.  Having 
everything  just  when  and  where  it's  needed 
is  one  of  the  auto  industry's  big  problems  in 
the  produaion  of  some  five  million  cars  a 
year,  and  the  dependable,  high-volume,  con* 
dnent-wide  service  of  the  railroads  is  one 
big  answer  to  the  problem. 


So  tho  naxt  froight  train  you  saa  may  well  be 
carrying  things  needed  to  make  the  next  car 
your  family  buys.  Of  course  its  load  could  be 
almost  anything  you  use  every  day.  For  rail¬ 
roads  not  only  do  America's  big,  basic  job 
of  transponation,  they  also  help  make  other 
forms  of  transportadon  possible! 


SMAU  INVESTMIHT  RiOUmiO 


Keprints  of  this  advertisement  about  Americs’s 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  7. 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 


You'll  •n/oy  THf 
8AILMOAD  HOUR  ovary 
Monday  ovoning  on  NBC. 


Applicants  mast  hova  first  doss  diaractir  ralar- 
ancas  and  ba  obla  la  bivasl  a  wlnlntani  at  $IS00 

far  aaaipmant  onfi  sapplias.  Wa  balp  yaa  gal 
storlad  !->  infiapanfianca  and  a  sacara  lalara. 

IEaAIELL.lM..  3$M  VsH  Avt.  •  Clasclaad  IS,  Obla 
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THANK  YOU 


OUR  SALARY 
CAMPAIGN 


MORE  TEACHERS 


TELL  THEM 
ABOUT  NJEA 


J 


Second 


/^NE  of  the  advantages  of  being  President  of  NJEA  is  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  all 
our  members  each  month  through  this  page  in  the  Review.  As  your  new  President  1 
shall  try  to  continue  the  fine  tradition  of  making  this  a  personal  message  to  each  one  af 
you  about  the  activities  and  problems  with  which  your  elected  leaders  are  concerned. 

I  cannot  start,  however,  without  thanking  all  of  you  for  the  honor  you  have  given 
me.  There  are  few  higher  positions  in  education  in  New  Jersey  than  the  presidency  of 
NJEA,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  deserve  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  me. 

While  continuing  the  sound  policies  set  under  Dr.  Stover’s  fine  administration,  we 
must  move  forward  into  our  second  century  with  a  strength  equal  to  our  possibilities.  The 
recent  convention  has  pointed  to  some  new  paths  for  our  Association. 

One  of  these  is  the  use  of  a  substantial  part  of  our  increased  income  for  a  major  effort 
this  year  to  improve  teacher  salaries.  You  have  made  clear  your  desire  for  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  and  work  on  it  is  already  under  way. 

It  will  have  two  objectives.  While  its  statewide  goal  is  legislation  for  a  minimum  salary 
schedule  at  the  $3000-$5400  level,  a  simultaneous  effect  will  be  to  help  local  groups  obtain 
better  salaries  in  their  own  communities.  The  arguments  for  a  statewide  schedule  are  also 
arguments  for  local  action.  And  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  that  every  gain  at 
the  lower  levels  helps  those  at  the  top  move  forward  too. 

If  the  campaign  this  year  seems  better  than  it  ever  has  before — more  extensive,  more 
intensive,'  and  more  effective — it  is  because  we  now  are  using  media  we  could  not  pre¬ 
viously  afford.  You  will  recognize  that  our  increased  dues  have  made  this  possible.  I  hope 
you  will  resolve  not  only  to  pay  NJEA  dues  gladly  in  the  years  to  come,  but  will  try  to 
impress  on  all  of  your  fellow-teachers  the  advantages  of  100%  NJEA  membership. 

Dr.  Stover  recently  pointed  out  that  some  5,600  new  teaching  positions  have  been 
created  in  our  State  since  1946.  and  that  at  least  6,000  more  are  in  prospect  bv  1960. 
Where  there  were  some  25,300  teachers — and  potential  active  members  of  NJEIA — 
there  will  soon  be  37,000. 

Our  prospective  membership  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  individual  school 
nr  school  system  which  proudly  boasts  as  many  members  of  NJEA  as  it  had  last  year  may 
have  lost  considerable  ground  if  it  has  not  enrolled  its  new  teachers.  Our  best  efforts  are 
needed  to  see  that  each  new  teaching  position  is  translated  into  greater  strength  for  our 
Association. 

In  all  there  are  nearly  3,()0()  newcomers  in  our  schools  this  year,  who  are  of  great 
concern  to  me.  They  know  very  little  about  NJEA,  or  even  about  the  whole  professional 
pattern  of  local,  county,  state  and  national  education  associations. 

We  who  are  not  so  new  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  these  incoming  teachers 
and  to  our  Association.  A  few  words  in  their  first  year  can  guide  them  into  professional 
paths  they  will  follow  all  their  lives.  To  give  these  few  words  is  the  responsibility  of  their 
professional  leaders  and  of  their  fellow -teachers. 

When  we  interest  them,  we  are  helping  ourselves.  Most  of  us  know  what  NJELA  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  us.  It  is  impressive  to  consider  how  much  more  it  could  do — now  and 
in  the  years  to  come — if  every  teacher  were  a  member.  And  if  every  new  teacher  were 
brought  into  the  NJEA  pattern  early  in  his  first  year,  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  100  per  cent  membership  which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our  great  associ- 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Salaries  And  Freedom  To  Teach 
Top  Topics  At  NJEA  Convention 


'T'HE  IMPORTANCE  of  major  sal- 
ary  increases  for  teachers  and  the 
importance  of  freedom  to  teach  were 
the  main  themes  as  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  met  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  November  12-14  for  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  (Convention.  These  topics  ap¬ 
peared  over  and  over,  both  in  the 
formal  action  of  the  Association 
through  its  Delegate  Assembly  and  in 
the  convention  speeches. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  made  both 
news  and  history  with  a  resolution  on 
teaching  freedom.  The  resolution 
asked  the  help  of  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  in  maintaining  academic  free¬ 
dom.  and  outlined  a  policy  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  itself.  It  indicated  that  the 
Association  will  oppose  attempts  to 
set  up  any  special  committees  in  New 
Jersey  to  probe  the  loyalty  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  and  the  “American¬ 
ism”  of  their  teaching.  It  indicated 
that  these  are  the  responsibilities  of 
the  State  and  local  boards  of  education. 

LETTER  TO  BOARDS 
In  the  salary  field,  the  Delegate 
Assembly  authorized  the  sending  of  a 
letter  to  every  Board  of  education  in 
the  State  asking  “major”  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  all  teachers  this  year.  It 
based  the  request  on  the  increasing 
shortage  of  teachers  and  the  failure 
of  teachers’  salaries  to  keep  up  with 
rising  costs  of  living  and  the  wage 
advances  of  other  groups  of  workers. 

In  conformity  with  that  action,  a 
letter  was  mailed  by  the  Association 
to  every  board  of  Education  on  No¬ 
vember  13. 

The  letter  said  in  part : 

“Teachers’  salaries  In  New  Jersey 
are  not  sufficient  to  attract  enough 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to 
this  important  profession.  Elnroll- 
ments  in  our  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  declining  since 
1948  at  the  very  time  the  need  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Teacher  salaries  *  simply 
are  not  competitive.  Starting  sal¬ 
aries.  usually  between  $2500  and 
$3000,  are  not  attractive  to  young 
people  who  know  that  high  school 
graduates  can  quickly  earn  that 
much  and  that  the  average  starting 
salary  of  college  graduates  ( engineers 
excluded)  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  is  about  $3700.  The  salaries  of 
principals  and  superintendents  have 
increased  less  than  50  percent  since 
1939  during  a  period  when  the  cost 
of  living  has  almost  doubled. 

"Paced  with  an  inadequate  supply 
of  fully  certificated  teachers.  New 


Jersey  schools  have  lowered  their 
standards  and  permitted  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  our  children 
to  be  taught  by  teachers  who  do 
not  meet  the  basic  requirements  for 
a  license.  This  year  one  teacher  in 
every  nine  fails  to  meet  our  normal 
standards  for  teacher-pre(>aration. 

In  general,  the  percentage  of  these 
teachers  is  highest  in  those  districts 
that  pay  below-average  salaries.  The 
teacher  turnover  ratio  is  also  high¬ 
est  in  these  same  districts. 

BUDGET  OVER  $300,000 
The  Delegate  Assembly  also  adopted 
a  budget  based  on  the  program  of 
increased  dues  and  services.  The  re¬ 
vised  budget  for  the  current  year  an¬ 
ticipates  dues  this  year  of  $275,000 
as  a  part  of  total  anticipated  revenue 
of  $315,280.  It  plans  expenditures  of 
$291,860,  with  a  balance  of  $23,420.80 
to  be  applied  to  reserves. 

■A  major  item  in  the  new  budget  is 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
“(Campaigns.”  The  greater  part  of  this 
will  be  spent,  it  is  already  clear,  in 
an  effort  to  secure  major  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  ail  teachers,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  enactment  of  a  state¬ 
wide  minimum  schedule  along  the 
lines  already  approved — $3,(K)0-$5400. 

President  Stover  announced  that 
this  particular  campaign  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  special  “Salary  Cam¬ 
paign"  committee  of  the  Association, 
to  be  headed  hy  alter  (Gordon,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  (Camden  Education  .As- 


Ee  3i  l^eioLJ: 

“That  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  request  the 
support  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  for  teachers  whose 
patriotism  is  challenged  and 
whose  academic  freedom  is  im¬ 
perilled  unless  charges  are 
fully  documenterl  and  con¬ 
clusively  proverl;  and 

“That  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  ask  the  New 
J'ersey  Press  Association  to 
support  the  investigation  of 
such  charges  only  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  already  assigned  by 
law  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  schools  —  the 
State  and  local  hoards  of  edu- 
cation.^' 


<2)ca/>  Eoard t 


“We  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  provide  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  increases  in  your  budget 
now  in  preparation.  We  believe 
that  such  a  step  will  help  make 
available  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  teachers  for  your 
district  and  also  serve  to  at¬ 
tract  a  larger  number  of  com¬ 
petent  young  men  and  women 
to  the  teaching  profession.^' 


sociation.  Plan.s  for  the  campaign  in¬ 
clude  financial  assistance  to  county 
units,  expenditures  of  substantial 
sums  for  newspaper  and  other  forms 
of  advertising,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  slide-m»)tion  film  on  the  need 
of  teachers  and  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
fessional  .«alary  levels  for  teacher- 
recruiting. 

Other  “Campaigns”  expenditures 
will  include  work  for  State  School 
Aid  in  cooperation  with  the  Citizen’s 
Committee  on  Stale  School  Aid.  and 
the  preparation  of  a  filmstrip  on  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

The  Association  gave  official  en¬ 
dorsement  to  H.R.5180,  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  to  exempt  up  to  $15(X) 
per  year  of  retirement  income  from 
federal  income  tax.  See  page  141.  It 
also  approved  the  idea  of  legislation  to 
reopen  for  one  year  the  right  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  to  purchase  prior 
service  credit.  .As  outlined,  such  a  bill 
would  also  lengthen  to  three  years  the 
time  in  which  new  teachers  could  pur¬ 
chase  such  credit  for  out-of-state  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  also  di¬ 
rected  that  a  special  booklet  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  inform  teachers  of  their 
rights  and  choices  under  the  Pension 
options. 

The  resolution  on  freedom  of 
teaching  stems  from  several  recent  at¬ 
tacks  on  teachers  and  attempts  to  im¬ 
pugn  their  patriotism.  The  complete 
text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
WHEREAS  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  is  holding  a  two-day 
seminar  in  cooperation  with  Rut¬ 
gers  University  on  freedom  of  in- 

[Continued  on  page  141) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Convention  Speakers  Also  Emphasize 
Teacher  Needs  And  Academic  Freedom 


l^JEA’s  CENTENNIAL  CONVEN- 
-  ^  TION  culminated  in  a  great  Cen¬ 
tennial  Nite  program  which  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Association's  great  history, 
but  also  sharply  emphasized  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teacher-needs  and  teacher- 
freedom  now  facing  New  Jersey.  A 
speech  by.  Commissioner  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger  and  the  Centennial  Ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  McCormick 
of  Rutgers  struck  notes  in  the  same 
chord.  At  the  same  meeting  the  As¬ 
sociation  gave  its  annual  award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Education  to 
Leonard  E.  Best,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  for  State  School 
Aid. 

Dr.  Raubinger  placed  major  em¬ 
phasis  upon  teacher-needs.  “Our  Num¬ 
ber  One  and  our  basic  problem,”  he 
said,  “is  that  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Since 
July  1.  195.3,  almost  one-half  of  all 
certificates  issued  or  renewed  were 
below  standard — either  emergency  or 
provisional  certificates  .  .  .  one  out  of 
every  five  certificates  issued  since  July 
first  have  I>een  emergency  certificates 
...  It  is  our  estimate  that  one  out  of 
every  ten  teachers  in  the  New  Jersey 
elementary  schools  will  this  year  be 
working  under  an  emergency  cer¬ 
tificate  .  .  .  for  our  elementary  schools 
we  have  been  forced  to  lower  our  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  point  where  in  the 
case  of  emergency  certificates,  require¬ 
ments  as  such  simply  do  not  exist  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  we  must  find  ways  to 
restrict  this  kind  of  certificate  and 
more  particularly  to  prevent  its 
abuse.” 

The  Commissioner  indicated  some 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  face 
schools:  “I  am  confident  that  the 
people  must  and  will  support  more 
adequate  compensation  for  teaching 
...  I  think  some  form  of  State  as¬ 
sistance  will  have  to  be  provided  in 
the  field  of  school  construction  ...  1 
am  hopeful  that  some  decision  on  what 
share  of  the  cost  of  education  will  be 
met  by  the  State  will  .soon  be  reached.” 

The  Commissioner  also  touched  on 
the  problem  of  academic  freedom. 
“It  should  never  be  forgotten.”  he 
said,  “that  our  great  system  of  free 
public  schools  rests  hi.storically  on  the 
conviction  that  only  through  them  can 
a  people  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  perpetuate 
those  ideals.  It  must  never  l>e  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  dem»>cratic  ideal  is  dy¬ 
namic - not  static  or  sterile.  We 


want  teachers  who  are  not  fearful 
and  teaching  which  is  not  timid. 

CENTENNIAL  ADDRESS 

In  his  Ontennial  address.  Dr.  .Mc- 
(^ormick.  who  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  reviewed 
the  development  of  education  in  New 
Jersey  over  the  past  100  years,  and 
the  part  which  NJEA  has  played  in 
that  development.  In  an  analysis  of 
New  Jersey's  character,  he  sought  the 
reasons  “why  New  Jersey  was  the  last 
state  in  the  union  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  tuition-free  schools,  why  it 
has  always  been  near  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  State  financial  assistance  to 
schools,  and  why  local  interests  have 
so  strongly  dominated  educational  de¬ 
velopments.”  He  found  the  answers 
in  three  personality  traits,  noting  that 
New  Jersey  has  always  been  “a  con¬ 
servatively-minded  state,  financially 
prudent,  and  with  strong  and  per¬ 
sistent  internal  sectional  divisions.” 

On  the  freedom-issue.  Dr.  McCor¬ 
mick  said:  “We  must  anticipate  that 
our  schools  and  our  teachers  will  be 
the  objects  of  periodic  attacks  by  those 
who  properly  fear  the  unfettered 
mind,  and  who  would  prefer  an  en¬ 
forced  intellectual  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Because  we  deal 
in  ideas  and  because  ideas  mold  our 
society,  we  shall  be  castigated  both 
by  those  who  seek  to  maintain  an 
idealized  status  quo  and  equally  by 
those  who  would  impose  some  “new 


Mr.  and  Mr».  f.ealer  E.  Smith 


order”  and  would  use  the  schools  as 
an  instrument  for  attaining  their  ends. 
Our  first  and  enduring  loyalty  must 
be  given  to  freedom  of  the  mind.  No 
less  we  must  be  loyal  to  our  own  con¬ 
sciences.  Secure  in  those  loyalties,  we 
must  stand  fast  and  battle  to  the  last 
extremity  of  our  capacity  against  our 
enemies.” 

FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

The  award  for  distinguished  service 
to  education  to  Mr.  Best  symbolized 
the  Association’s  continuing  concern 
with  State  School  Aid.  A  former 
board  president  in  Summit.  Mr.  Best 
was  named  by  Governor  Driscoll  to 
head  the  New  Jersey  State  School  Aid 
Commission  created  by  the  1950 
Legislature.  Since  that  (lommission 
reported  in  1952,  he  has  campaigned 
vigorously  throughout  the  State  for 
enactment  of  its  recommendations. 
Mr.  Best  is  vice-president  of  the  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Best  Pencil  (Company  of 
Springfield. 

The  award  consists  of  a  medal  and 
a  scroll.  The  text  of  the  scroll  is  as 
follows: 

“The  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  presents  this  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  education  to 
Leonard  E.  Best  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  service  to  public  ed¬ 
ucation  in  New  Jersey  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  chairman  of 
New  Jersey’s  Educational  Planning 
Commission  and  its  State  School 
Aid  Commission,  Mr.  Best  has  given 
tirelessly  of  himself  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  education.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey  children  and 
teachers  will  be  eternally  grateful 
to  him  for  his  sacrifices  on  their 
behalf — sacrifices  that  go  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  This  Association  is 
proud  to  bestow  upon  him  its  high¬ 
est  honor. 

Other  outstanding  features  of  the 
general  convention  sessions  were  the 
speech  by  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  on  Thursday  evening;  the 
“Pennsylvania  Story”  program  co- 
spon.>sored  by  the  Art  Teachers  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  addresses  by  NJEA 
President  William  R.  Stover  and  NEa 
Executive  Secretary  William  G.  Carr. 

SIR  GLADWYN  JEBB 
Sir  Gladwyn’s  speech  was  a  care¬ 
fully-argued  defense  of  the  United 
Nations  against  those  who  would 
either  remake  it 'or  abandon  it.  He 
(tointed  out  that  UN  is  not  a  super- 
.  {Continued  on  jrafie  140) 
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Howard  Apgar,  ISJEA 
Field  Representative, 
explains  registration 
procedure  to  Mrs.  Alma 
Liotta  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lombardy,  both  of 
Somerville. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Siegal  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Courtlandt  Guyre 
stop  to  look  at  NJEA~ 
NEA  exhibits  upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  from  Fair  Lawn. 


Dr.  William  R,  Stover  presents  the  NJEA  A  nnual  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Educa¬ 
tion  to  Leonard  E.  Best, 


David  T,  Ross.  President,  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  United  Kingdom 
Delegate  to  the  U.N.,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA 
Exectstive  Secretary,  discuss  the  problems  of  education 
while  asvmiting  dinner  at  the  Haddon  Hsdl  Convention 
Headquarters. 


Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  NJEA  President,  receives  her  cup 
of  tea  at  the  Friday  night  Friendship  Hour  from  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  President  of  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Association.  Awaiting  their  turns  are  Mrs.  Ruth  B,  Mayers, 
past-president  of  the  Teswhers  Association,  and  Margaret 
Stevenson,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


-m: 


The  Legislature  Shall  Provide  .  .  . 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years. 

A  statement  written  into  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  in  1871  and  a  part  of 
the  present  constitution  adopted  in  1947. 


HOW  WELL  DOES  THE  LEGISLATURE  “PROVIDE?” 
SHOULD  IT  PROVIDE  BETTER?  WHX  IT  DO  SO  THIS  YEAR? 


These  questions  are  being  asked  throughout  New  Jersey  today.  A  public 
opinion  poll  recently  found  that  State  School  Aid  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
New  Jersey  citizens,  the  second  most  important  matter  before  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  in  the  1953  elections.  Here  are  the  facts  on  which  the  1954  Legisla¬ 
ture  must  decide  how  it  shall  “provide”  and  how  “thorough  and  efficient” 
our  schools  shall  be. 


For  every  two  pupils  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  public  schools  when  World  War 
11  wided.  there  will  be  three  pupils 
within  a  very  few  years.  New  Jersey 
schools  are  growing  faster  than  they 
have  ever  grown.  A  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  635,000  in  1946  is 
already  over  800,000.  That  is  just  the 
beginning;  it  will  reach  1,000,000  by 
1960. 

SCHCK)L  NEEDS 

Not  every  school  district  has  the 
same  problem,  of  course;  some  are 
growing  much  faster  than  others.  This 
is  especially  true  of  some  suburban 
areas  (Paramus  in  Bergen  County, 
Livingston  in  Essex) ;  of  places  near 
rapid  industrial  expansion  (Raritan 
Township  in  Middlesex  County,  and 
Penns  Grove  along  the  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware)  ;  and  of  some  sections  of  the 
state  hitherto  undeveloped  (Brick 
Township  in  Ocean,  Delaware  Town¬ 
ship  in  Hunterdon).  A  few  places 
(often  the  larger  cities)  are  growing 
more  slowly;  but  the  State  figures 
give  a  fair  picture  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  average  community. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  is  the  number  of 
babies  bom  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II.  The  greatest  number  of 
babies  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey 
was  bom  in  1952.  The  5-year  average 
for  1948-52  was  102,000;  for  1943- 
47  it  was  87,000  and  for  1938-42  it 
was  64,000.  The  110,000  babies  of 
1952  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  were  born  in  the  State  in  1936. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  school 
enrollments  has  created  hundreds  of 


problems  for  our  schools.  We  have 
had  to  add  several  thousand  new 
teachers;  we  needed  many  more  class¬ 
rooms  and  school  buildings,  and  have 
built  some  of  them;  we  have  had  to 
buy  more  textbooks  and  school  sup¬ 
plies. 

RISING  COSTS 

But  rising  school  needs  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  rise  in  all  costs 
which  has  made  nearly  everything 
cost  just  about  double  what  it  used  to. 
The  1940  dollar  is  worth  just  a  little 
over  $.50.  Even  if  there  had  been  no 
more  pupils  in  our  schools,  we  might 
have  expected  our  school  costs  to 
double. 

The  combination  of  these  two  fac¬ 
tors  has  resulted  in  school  budgets 
that  would  have  seemed  fantastic  even 
ten  years  ago. 

The  operating  costs  of  public  day 
schools  have  increased  about  $90,000,- 
000  in  the  last  seven  years.  In  1946, 
at  war’s  end,  our  schoob  cost  about 
$101,000,000;  the  latest  reports  of  our 
State  Department  of  Elducation  show 
a  cost  of  $177,000,000  for  the  year 
1952.  Estimates  of  $191,000,000  for 
1953  are  regarded  as  conservative. 

Even  more  spectacular  increases 
have  been  taking  place  in  some  school 
districts.  Between  1946  and  1952,  for 
example.  Fair  Lawn  has  seen  its  op¬ 
erating  expenditures  go  from  $376,- 
000  to  $1,025,000;  the  Paramus 
school  budget  has  increased  from 
$96,000  to  $343,000.  Nor  are  these 
increases  confined  to  any  one  county 
or  area  of  the  State;  down  in  Bell- 
mawr  the  school  budget  has  increased 
from  $62,000  to  $161,000. 


In  some  few  school  districts,  to  be 
sure,  the  increases  have  not  been  so 
startling.  In  all  of  Hudson  County 
the  increase  has  been  only  slightly 
over  50%.  But  such  districts  were  in 
the  main  those  where  school  costs  and 
taxrs  were  already  relatively  high. 

And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  While 
inflation  seems  to  have  leveled  off 
somewhat,  the  big  increase  in  school 
costs  still  lies  ahead.  Of  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  365,000  pupib  which  we 
anticipate  between  19^  and  1960, 
only  165,000  are  actually  in  school. 
There  is  still  one  more  pupil  to  come 
for  every  pupil  we  have  gained. 
These  pupils — and  the  demands  that 
go  with  them — are  going  to  force 
school  costs  higher — much  higher — 
in  the  years  ahead. 

But  already  the  shoe  pinches.  It 
hurts  in  two  places — in  the  actual 
education  being  offered  the  children 
in  our  schools,  and  in  the  way  we  pay 
for  the  schooling  they  get. 

The  heart  of  a  school  is  its 
teacher.  The  better  the  teacher,  the 
better  the  school.  Poor,  inefficient,  in¬ 
adequate  teachers  can  make  a  poor 
school  out  of  the  best  building  and 
supplies  money  can  buy.  The  most 
serious  school  crisis,  then,  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  good,  adequately  prepared 
teachers.  That  is  one  phase  of  New 
Jersey’s  school  crisis  today. 

Since  1946  New  Jersey  schoob 
have  added  5,600  teachers.  In  that 
year  the  public  schoob  employed 
25,300  teachers;  today  the  number  b 
30,900.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
rising  numbers  of  pupib;  it  is  one 
additional  teacher  for  every  33  pupib. 
On  that  same  basis  the  200,000  pupib 
still  to  come  will  mean  6,0(X)  more 
teachers  than  we  have  now — an  even¬ 
tual  ^  teaching  force  of  some  37,000. 
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The  Baby  Average 
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EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  10.000  BABIES  BORN  IN  A  YEAR 


-QtALIFIED”  TEACHERS 

.\s  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  teach¬ 
ers  leaving  the  profession  for  better¬ 
paying  jobs,  New  Jersey  started  em¬ 
ploying  some  teachers  who  did  not 
meet  the  State  standards  for  regular 
leaching  certificates.  In  1EH7-48  there 
were  1,464  of  these.  Today  there  are 
2,576.  In  other  states  the  number  of 
teachers  with  “substandard”  certifi¬ 
cates  has  dropped;  in  New  Jersey  it 
has  risen. 

The  situation  is  most  acute  in  our 
elementary  schools — where  the  teacher 
needs  are  greatest  at  the  present  time. 
In  these  schools  there  were,  last  year, 
2,268  teachers  with  substandard  cer¬ 
tificates.  Some  of  these,  to  be  sure, 
held  what  are  called  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates — they  have  met  most  of  the 
requirements  for  a  certificate,  but  lack 
some  of  the  specific  required  profes¬ 
sional  courses.  But  1,236  of  these 
elementary  teachers — more  than  half 
— hold  “emergency”  certificates;  they 
do  not  even  approach  the  basic  re- 
(]uirements  for  a  standard  certificate 
and  are  only  employed  because  no 
qualified  teacher  can  be  had.  In  95 
school  districts  more  than  one-third 
of  the  teachers  are  in  this  class. 

With  a  quarter-million  additional 
pupils  to  come,  this  situation  is  bound 
to  gel  worse,  rather  than  better.  Us¬ 
ing  very  conservative  figures,  our 
State  Department  of  Education  pre¬ 
dicts  that — for  replacements  and  ad¬ 
ditional  positions — New  Jersey  will 
ne»‘d  3,(K)0  new  teachers  next  year  and 
that,  between  now  and  1960,  we  must 
find  an  average  of  at  least  2,8.50  new 
teachers  every  year. 

A  REAL  SHORTAGE 

These  new  teachers  simply  are  not 
in  sight.  Despite  the  $15,0(X),000 
voted  in  1950  to  expand  our  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  enrollments  in 
these  institutions  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  that  year.  Other  sources  of 
new  teachers,  such  as  other  New  Jersey 
colleges,  “other  occupations”  (mostly 
housewives  lured  back  for  a  few  years 
to  meet  a  pressing  need),  and  teachers 
from  other  states  offer  little  promise 
of  supplying  the  teachers  we  need. 
The  most  hopeful  source  of  new  teach¬ 
ers — after  our  own  teacher-training 
institutions — are  the  colleges  in  other 
states.  This  source  is  particularly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  salaries  being  offered  by 
New  Jersey  schools. 

Teaching  is  a  profession — and  a 
noble  one.  But  teaching  too  must 
offer  reasonable  economic  rewards  if 
it  is  to  attract  its  share  of  young 
people.  Apparently  it  is  not  doing 
that.  The  average  salary  of  the  New 
Jersey  teacher  has  just  about  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  in  living  costs. 


despite  increases  in  experience  and  in 
training.  While  the  average  salary 
has  increased  from  $2058  in  1939  to 
$4170  in  19.5.3,  living  costs  have  also 
risen.  As  a  result  the  19.53  average 
salary  is  worth  only  $2085  in  1939 
dollars,  and  in  many  of  the  years 
l>etween,  the  teacher’s  average  salary 
had  substantially  less  purchasing 
|M»wer  than  it  did  before  World  War 
II. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
<|ualified  teachers  for  New  Jersey’s 
increasing  numbers  of  school  pupils, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  make 
teaching  more  attractive  economically. 
That  is  why  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Ass(M'iation  is  urging  a  state-wide 
minimum  salary  schedule  of  $.3000- 
$.5400.  In  the  meantime  however  no 
less  than  80,000  New  Jersey  children 
are  lieing  taught  by  teachers  who  do 
not  meet  our  State’s  normal  certifica¬ 
tion  standards. 

A  PI.ACE  TO  SIT  DOWN 

Teacher  problems  are  not  the  only 
ones  schools  face,  however.  School 
buildings,  classrooms,  and  classroom 
space  are  insufficient  for  the  influx  of 
additional  pupils. 

Few  school  buildings  were  built 


during  the  depression  30’s  and  a  min¬ 
imum  was  spent  for  upkeep  and  re¬ 
pairs.  During  the  war  years,  only  the 
most  essential  materials  were  avail¬ 
able.  As  a  result  schools  entered  the 
present  periiMl  of  expansion  with  a 
backlog  of  building  needs.  At  the 
same  time  many  new  schools  are  need¬ 
ed  in  areas  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  o})en  country. 

S«‘hools  boards  have  met  these  needs 
as  best  they  could.  In  recent  years  no 
less  than  $150.(KX),000  has  been  spent 
on  new  school  buildings  and  the  re¬ 
pair  and  expansion  of  old  ones.  This 
must  be  measured,  however,  against 
estimated  needs  of  many  times  that. 
Many  communities  have  exhausted 
their  borrowing  capacity  to  construct 
their  schools.  Special  laws  have  been 
pas.sed  permitting  borrowing  in  excess 
of  the  legal  limit.  Roughly  one  scho«)l 
district  in  three  was  beyond  its  legal 
debt  limit  on  January  2,  1953.  And 
others  have  been  kept  from  building 
by  sheer  inability  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  anywhere.  » 

Boards  of  education,  faced  with 
these  problems,  have  turned  to  emer¬ 
gency  classrooms  and  part-time  class¬ 
es.  Reports  by  our  State  Department 
of  Education  show  805  classrooms  in 
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use  which  do  not  meet  the  standards 
of  space,  health,  sanitation,  etc.  set  by 
our  State  Board  of  Exlucation.  These 
include  basement  rooms,  churches, 
abandoned  stores,  firehouses,  etc.  It 
is  estimated  that  no  less  than  20,000 
children  are  being  educated  under 
these  conditions  this  yeai. 

Part-time  classes  usually  involve  the 
use  of  the  same  classroom  by  two 
classes  for  half-a-day  each.  Elach  gets 
s  4-hour  school  day,  instead  of  the 
normal  five  and  one-quarter  hours.  A 
survey  last  year  showed  that  more 
than  22,000  pupils  were  on  part-time 
in  50  school  districts.  Teachers  say 
that  part-time  involves  too  much  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  pupils  to  cover  the  basic 
essentials  of  a  grade,  lack  of  time  for 
supplementary  activities,  and  children 
in  the  afternoon  sessions  “too  tired” 
from  the  morning’s  play. 

Another  significant  result  of  the 
shortage  of  both  teachers  and  build¬ 
ings  is  the  tendency  for  classes  to 
grow  in  size.  Teachers  themselves  say 
that  they  work  best  with  classes  under 
25;  and  that  in  classes  over  30  much 
of  their  effort  must  go  into  discipline 
and  organization,  rather  than  teach¬ 
ing  It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  the 


cLss,  the  less  individual  attention  each 
child  can  receive. 

Today  New  Jersey  elementary  class¬ 
es  average  28  pupils  per  teacher.  Since 
we  are  adding  only  one  teacher  for 
each  35-40  new  pupils,  classes  are  in¬ 
evitably  getting  larger.  Class  size  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  to  the 
educational  detriment  of  our  children. 

T^HK  combination  of  rising  enroll¬ 
ments  and  rising  school  costs  not 
only  creates  a  school  crisis;  in  New 
jersey  it  is  also  forcing  a  tax  crisis. 
Fhe  reason  for  this  is  New  Jersey’s 
old-fashioned  tax  system,  which  de¬ 
pends  .very  largely  on  property  taxes 
to  raise  the  money  for  government 
services.  Such  a  tax  system  dates  from, 
and  belongs  to,  a  period  when  real 
estate  was  the  main  form  of  wealth 
and  the  main  source  of  income — to  a 
farm  economy,  not  to  an  industrial 
state.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  industrial  states;  yet  few  states 
rely  as  we  do  upon  property  taxes  in 
preference  to  other  forms  of  taxation 
geared  to  the  way  our  people  earn 
their  living. 

This  can  be  shown  in  several  ways: 


Property  taxes  are  naturallv  and 
basically  local  taxes;  other  broad  gen¬ 
eral  taxes,  such  as  corporate  or  per¬ 
sonal  income  taxes  or  sales  taxes,  are 
normally  levied  at  the  State  or  na¬ 
tional  level.  As  a  result  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  heavy  use  of  the  property  tax 
as  against  other  kinds  of  taxes.  New 
Jersey  has  just  about  the  highest  local 
taxes  in  the  nation  ($95  per  capita), 
while  it  has  the  lowest  State  taxes 
($36  per  capita). 

New  Jersey  frequently  boasts  that 
it  has  no  sales  or  personal  or  corpo¬ 
rate  income  tax.  Only  three  other 
states  in  the  nation  (Nevada,  Texas, 
and  Nebraska)  fail  to  use  at  least  one 
of  these  taxes  to  defray  the  costs  of 
government.  Nineteen  slates  use  all 
three. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  pay  little 
or  nothing  toward  the  costs  of  gov¬ 
ernment  services  such  as  schools,  po¬ 
lice,  etc.  It  has  been  repeatedly  point¬ 
ed  out  that  if  a  New  Jersey  citizen 
does  not  own  property,  smoke,  drink 
alcoholic  liquors,  bet  on  horses  or 
drive  an  automobile,  he  pays  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  to  the  direct  support  of 
State  or  local  government. 

A  recent  Pennsylvania  study  shows 
that  New  Jersey,  in  comparison  with 
15  selected  industrial  states,  ranked 
first  in  percent  of  total  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  tax  collections  borne  by  real  estate. 
This  tax  policy  has  these  results: 

1.  In  no  other  state  is  it  more  ex¬ 
pensive  tax-wise  for  a  family  to  own 
its  own  home. 

2.  When  government  costs  rise, 
home  and  other  property  owners  bear 
the  bulk  of  the  increased  costs. 

3.  The  quality  of  government  ser¬ 
vices — including  schools — varies  wide¬ 
ly  from  community  to  community,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
community,  rather  than  of  the  State 
as  a  whole,  even  though  the  services — 
such  as  education — are  State  services 
which  every  citizen  should  receive. 

RISING  TAX  RATES 
We  have  seen  how  school  costs  have 
risen  in  New  Jersey  in  recent  years. 
Under  the  New  Jersey  high-local,  low- 
State  tax  system,  the  bulk  of  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  paid  by  local  property 
owners.  The  revenues*  for  schools  in¬ 
creased  $124,000,000  between  1946 
and  1954.  Of  that  $124,000,000  in¬ 
crease  the  State  paid  $30,000,000; 
local  taxes  paid  the  remaining  $94,- 
000,000. 

While  State  taxes  were  increasing 
very  slightly — race-track  and  cigarette 
taxes  are  tbe  only  recent  additions  to 
New  Jersey’s  tax  system — local  tax 
rates  have  been  rising  spectacularly. 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  operating  coats 
quoted  earlier.  These  figures  include  cap¬ 
ital  ‘outlay.  , 
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The  average  school  tax  rate  in  New 
Jersey  has  gone  from  51.84  in  1946 
to  $2.84  in  1953.  Here  are  some  school 
tax  rate  comparisons: 


1946 

1953 

Clen  Rock  ... 

.  2.13 

4.47 

Saddle  River 

Boro .  1.49 

3.34 

Riverton  . 

.  1.79 

3.4B 

.MerchantviUe 

.  1.50 

2.91 

Dennis  Twp. 

(Cape  May)  2.85 

7.61 

Bloomfield  . 

.  1.09 

2.27 

Cedar  Grove  , 

.  1.66 

3.49 

Flemington  ... 

.  1.04 

3.80 

Woodbridge 

.  3.72 

5.45 

Dover  . 

.  1:20 

3.66 

Kinnelon  . . 

. 76 

4.12 

New  Providence  .  2.27 

5.19 

We  have  already  seen  that 

school 

costs  will  continue  to  rise.  An  increase 


of  200,000  pupils  will  inevitably  add 
about  $60,000,000  to  our  total  school 
hill,  even  if  the  cost  of  educating  each 
pupil  remains  stable.  Under  our  pres¬ 
ent  tax  system  and  the  way  we  pay 
for  services  such  as  schools,  most  of 
the  increase  will  be  added  to  local 
tax  bills,  will  raise  local  property  tax 
rates  still  higher,  and  will  inevitably 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  property- 
owners,  instead  of  being  a  charge  on 
all  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  only  escape  from  this  is  for 
the  State  to  pay  a  larger  share  of 
school  costs — in  the  form  of  increased 
State  School  Aid. 

CAN  HE  AFFORD  IT? 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  New 
Jersey  can  pay  for  the  kind  of  schools 
it  wants.  By  every  measure  experts 
have  develop;:d,  New  Jersey  is  one  of 
the  wealthier  states  in  the  country  and 
is  well  able  to  afford  good  schools. 

On  a  ptrr  capita  basis  New  Jersey 
is  fourth  among  all  States  in  values 
added  by  manufacture;  New  Jersey’s 
figure  of  $1085  is  62  percent  above 
the  national  average  of  $670. 

In  1952  New  Jersey  was  second  to 
Connecticut  among  the  states  in  net 
effective  buying  income  per  family. 
The  New  Jersey  figure  of  $6061  is 
approximately  $1000  or  19  percent 
above  the  national  average.  The  state 
ranks  fourth  in  net  effective  buying 
income  per  capita;  its  figure  of  $1781 
is  $304  or  21  percent  above  the  na¬ 
tional  figure. 

New  Jersey  ranked  seventh  in  1952 
on  income  payments  per  capita.  In 
this  instance,  the  New  Jersey  figure 
was  $1959,  approximately  $320  or  20 
percent  above  the  national  average. 

Two-thirds  of  the  New  Jersey  coun¬ 
ties  are  above  the  national  average  in 
effective  buying  income  per  family; 
three  of  these  are  in  the  top  20  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  nation. 

We  are  making  less  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  schools.  In  1939-40  .New  Jersey 


spent  2.52  percent  of  its  income  for 
public  schools;  by  1950-51  the  figure 
was  only  1.87  percent,  and  it  ranked 
37th  among  the  States  in  this  respect. 

STATE  SCHOCH.  AID 

Whether  we  look  at  New  Jersey’s 
state  school  aid  as  a  dollar  figure  or 
as  a  share  of  actual  revenue,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  In  1951  it  averaged  about 
$52*  for  each  pupil  in  our  schools. 

In  some  communities,  it  was  as  little 
as  $15;  in  others  it  went  as  high  as 
$100.  In  terms  of  what  education  is 
costing,  our  State  government  is  pay¬ 
ing  about  $.18  out  of  each  dollar;  the 
rest  is  paid  locally. 

This  picture  can  be  compared  with 
what  other  states  do.  Of  our  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbors.  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vides  State  school  aid  of  $127  per  pu¬ 
pil;  Delaware  $299,  and  Pennsylvania 
$86.  The  national  average  is  $92. 
These  figures  are  for  1951  and  they 
are  rising  every  year. 

On  a  percentage  basis.  New  Jersey 
looks  even  worse,  since  its  citizens 
have  always  insisted  upon  good 
schools,  even  though  they  had  to  pay 

•  including  teachers’  retirement 
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the  bulk  of  the  costs  locally.  As  we 
have  seen  New  Jersey’s  State  govern¬ 
ment  pays  only  $.  18  out  of  each  school 
dollar.  In  this  respect  it  ranks  43rd 
among  the  States.  By  way  of  contrast, 
Delaware  pays  $.85,  New  York  $.41, 
and  Pennsylvania  $.36.  The  national 
average  is  $.40  and  more  than  14 
states  pay  over  half  the  cost  of  schools. 

THE  STATE  COMMISSION 

Until  1946  the  picture  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  even  worse.  Before  that  the 
State  contributed  almost  negligible 
sums  toward  its  schools,  except  for  a 
small  State  school  tax  on  property, 
which  merely  added  to  property  taxes 
and  was  largely  returned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  where  it  was  raised.  The  1946 
Legislature,  however,  did  adopt  the 
so-called  Pascoe  law  providing  for 
some  real  State  School  Aid.  With  costs 
rising  rapidly,  this  was  supplemented 
two  years  later  by  the  “Armstrong” 
act  increasing  the  State  Aid  by  use  of 
part  of  the  cigarette  tax  revenues. 
School  costs  continued  to  mount,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  appropriations  under 
these  two  laws  increased  very  slowly. 

In  1950  the  Legislature,  therefore, 
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<Teated  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  whole  situation. 
The  Commission  was  composed  of 
three  State  senators  [David  Van  Al- 
styne,  Jr.  (Bergen);  Anthony  J.  Ca- 
fiero  (Cape  May) ;  and  James  M.  Da¬ 
vis,  Jr.(Burlington)} ;  three  Assembly- 
men  [Grace  M.  Freeman  (EssexJ; 
Frederick  H.  Hauser  (Hudson);  and 
Thomas  J.  Hillery  (Morris)];  four 
lay  members  [Leonard  E.  Best,  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  A.  .Virginia  Adants,  Marie 
H.  Katzenbach,  and  Jacob  Fox];  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  That 
Commission  worked  on  the  problem 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  held  meetings 
in  every  section  of  the  State,  gather^ 
a  mass  of  data,  and  finally  submitted 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
l')52  Legislature. 

REGOMMENDATIONS 

It  recommended  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  State  School  Aid.  It  propos¬ 
ed  that  the  existing  Pascoe  and  Arm¬ 
strong  acts  be  combined  into  one  com¬ 


prehensive  State  School  Aid  Act, 
which  would  guarantee  that  every 
school  district  would  have  at  least 
$200  for  the  education  of  every  pupil, 
with  only  a  minimum  (10-mill)  local 
lax;  and  that  no  school  district  would 
receive  less  than  $110  of  State  Aid 
for  each  pupil.  Such  aid  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  limited  to  75%  of  actual 
school  expenditures,  in  order  that  no 
district  rely  too  heavily  upon  such 
help  from  the  State. 

In  effect  this  was  a  proposal  for  an 
additional  |96-$97  of  Stale  money  to 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  The 
Commission  considered  the  problems 
of  all  types  of  districts,  and  concluded 
that  this  type  of  aid  was  necessary 
and  desirable;  it  would  help  the  poor¬ 
er  school  districts  improve  their  level 
of  education,  and  it  would  enable 
those  which  are  able  to  maintain  good 
schools  and  already  doing  so,  to  re¬ 
duce  property  taxes.  Such  aid,  the 
Commission  felt,  would  aid  both  types 


of  districts  in  meeting  the  inevitable 
future  increases  in  school  costs. 

The  proposals  of  that  Commission 
were  widely  explained  throughout 
the  State  in  1953,  and  bills  unbrac¬ 
ing  them  were  introduced  into  the 
1953  Legislature.  That  Legislature, 
however,  failed  to  take  action  upon 
them,  for  two  reasons:  inability  to 
agree  on  the  necessary  State  taxes  to 
finance  the  additional  State  Aid,  and 
questions  raised  by  certain  groups  on 
the  proposed  distribution  plan.  In  its 
closing  days,  the  Legislature  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  another  commis¬ 
sion,  the  State  Tax  Commission,  for 
further  consideration  and  a  report  to 
the  1954  Legislature. 

That  is  where  the  issue  stands  as 
the  1954  Legislature  meets.  Large 
groups  of  citizens  believe  that  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  were  sound 
and  should  be  enacted  by  the  1954 
Legislature.  Bills  to  do  this  will  be 
presented  to  that  Legislature  unless 
the  State  Tax  Commission  makes  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  at  least  as  good  or 
better. 

nNAlsaiSG  THE  PROPOSAL 
Obviously  the  State  government 
cannot  increase  State  School  Aid  by 
the  amounts  proposed  here  out  of  pres¬ 
ent  revenues.  It  is  implicit  in  this 
proposal  that  the  State  must  use,  for 
schools,  one  or  more  broad  general 
laxes  which  it  is  not  using  now.  By 
doing  so  it  will  distribute  the  general 
costs  of  government  more  fairly 
among  its  citizens,  modernize  and  im¬ 
prove  its  general  tax  structure,  save 
property  owners  from  bearing  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  schools,  and  help  meet 
the  conditions  which  already  consti¬ 
tute  an  educational  crisis. 

The  final  choice  of  taxes  to  do  this 
must  lie  with  the  State  Legislature. 
The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
suggested  either  a  personal  income 
tax,  a  sales  tax,  or  a  corporation  in¬ 
come  tax,  or  some  combination  of 
these.  These  are  the  broad  general 
taxes  commonly  used  to  take  part  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  off  the  should¬ 
ers  of  property  owners.  Many  of  the 
groups  supporting  increased  State 
School  Aid  throughout  the  State  have 
said  they  would  support  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  any  of  these  taxes  or  on  a 
combination  of  them. 

MEETING  SOME  ARGUMENTS 

People  who  are  sceptical  about  the 
report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  raise  some  questions  about 
its  recommendations.  Here  are  some 
of  their  questions  and  the  answers  to 
them.  They  say: 

“I'm  against  new  taxes.” 
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School  costs  have  gone  up  $90,000,- 
000  since  1946;  these  were  “new 
taxes”  for  the  property  owners  who 
paid  them. 

“.Veit  taxes  never  relieve  property; 
they  are  just  ruiditioruU  taxes” 

If  New  Jersey  property  owners  can 
escape  the  $60,000,000  increase  in 
school  costs  which  will  come  with 
200,000  more  pupils,  they  will  get  sub¬ 
stantial  relief,  even  if  present  taxes 
are  not  lowered.  Actually,  however, 
with  increased  State  School  Aid,  local 
property  taxes  would  inevitably  be 
lower  except  as  local  school  boards 
and  voters  found  it  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  increase  local  school 
budgets. 

“Let's  economize  first.” 

New  Jersey  school  budgets  are  voted 
by  the  people  or  their  representatives 
on  a  local  basis.  There  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  al¬ 
ready  being  operated  with  reasonable 
efficiency  and  economy.  Nothing  in 
these  proposals  prevents  more  econom¬ 
ical  operation  either  before  or  after 
they  are  adopted. 

“State  Aid  means  less  local  con¬ 
trol.” 


There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
do  so.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  that 
effect  in  other  states  which  are  now 
paying  up  to  half  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  bills  based  on  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  report  would 
not  modify  in  any  way  the  existing 
rights  of  any  district  to  control  its 
own  school  affairs. 

“The  distribution  plan  is  unfair  to 
rural 
city 
poor 

not-so-poor  districts.” 

it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be 
more  fair.  It  proposes  practically  a 
flat  increase  all  over  the  State  for 
every  pupil  in  our  schools.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  discriminate  in  any 
way  against  any  school  or  pupil.  It 
helps  every  community  in  proportion 
to  its  school  needs — as  measured  by 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated. 
At  the  same  time,  in  combination  with 
present  aid,  this  proposal  would  en¬ 
able  every  school  district  to  spend  up 
to  $200  per  pupil  with  a  very  reason¬ 
able  local  tax.  while  no  district  would 


receive  less  than  $110.  This  seems  fair 
to  every  type  of  district. 

“The  distribution  is  not  based  on 
local  needs.” 

The  best  judge  of  local  needs  is  the  1 
local  board  of  education,  and  this  pro-  | 
posal  enables  the  local  board  to  make  I 
its  annual  budget  without  undue  in-  I 
terference  from  the  State.  What  it  ; 
must  spend  over  and  above  the  State  I 
aid  would  be  raised  locally.  Any  law  j 
which  tried  to  grant  state  aid  to  each  | 
community  in  terms  of  its  specific  lo-  L 
cal  problems  would  be  hopelessly  com¬ 
plicated  and  would  result  in  State 
control  of  the  schools.  i 

“Let's  get  more  facts.”  I 

There  is  no  serious  disagreement  i 

with  the  facts  presented  here,  and  they 
indicate  the  need  of  immediate  action,  p 
Too  often  the  people  who  are  crying  G 
for  more  facts  and  more  studies  are  | 
merely  trying  to  delay  the  whole  pro-  | 
posal  for  their  own  selfish  reasons —  | 
usually  because  they  fear  that  their  | 
personal  tax  position  will  be  less  j 
favorable  under  a  better,  fairer,  tax  | 
system  for  New  Jersey.  a 
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a  developmental  program  for  grades  1  to  8 

O  builds  children’s  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  solve  problems^ 
motivates  them  to  increased  learning  through  satisfaction  and  success... 

e  promotes  inventive,  resourceful  thinking  with  numbers,  encouraging 
children  to  think  it  out  for  themselves... 

e  meets  individual  needs  —  challenging  the  gifted,  yet  serving  the  slow 
learner . . . 

O  provides  maximum  opportunity  for  pupils  and  maximum  efficiency 
for  teachers.  Thousands  of  schools  have  found  this  true  — is  yours 
one  of  them? 

Request  information  on  OtOWTN  IN  ARITHMITIC /rom 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
C.  C.  Renick,  New  Jersey  Representative 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  School  Facilities  Survey 

By  JOSEPH  E.  CLAYTON 
Director  of  School  Building  Facilities 

For  lht‘  past  two  years  forty -six  states  and  territories  of  the  L'nite<l  States 
have  been  participating  in  a  survey  of  public  school  facilities.  This  project, 
known  as  the  School  Facilities  Survey,  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  with  funds  provided  jointly  on  a  matching 
basis  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  respective  states.  Authorization  of  the 
survey  from  the  Federal  Government  was  given  by  the  81st  Congress  (Title  I. 
Public  Law  815)  with  the  definite  stipulation  that  the  survey  he  conducted  hy 
the  state  educational  agency. 


The  survey  has  been  organized  into 
two  phases.  Phase  I  (a  status  report) 
includes  an  inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  in  every  public  school  plant 
in  the  state;  an  estimate  of  school 
facility  needs  and  costs — in  terms  of 
rehabilitation,  remodeling,  and  new 
construction — as  of  Septend»er  19.5.^: 
and  a  report  on  available  capital  out¬ 
lay  resources.  Phase  II  (a  long  range 
school  building  program)  attempts  to 
determine  the  financial  and  s<'hool 
plant  needs  of  each  district  from  the 
present  time  until  the  school  ^ear 
1059-rrf). 

Pha^e  I 

In  New  Jersey,  Phase  I  of  the  School 
Facilities  Survey  was  initiated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1953  and  has  recently  lieen 
completed.  Tabulations  of  findings  are 
now  being  made  by  the  I.  B.  M.  Com¬ 
pany  in  Trenton  and  a  report  of  find¬ 
ings  will  be  published  within  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  satisfy 
two  purposes:  (1)  to  answer  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Exlucation  as  part  of  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  school  facilities;  and  (2)  to 
obtain  additional  information  that 
would  be  valuable  to  this  state.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  through  a  central 
office  located  at  162  West  State  Street. 
Trenton,  with  Joseph  E.  Clayton  as 
Director.  Information  for  the  survey 
was  prepared  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tri«-ts  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Superintendents.  This  material  was 
chiiked  hy  the  area  field  worker  from 


the  i’entral  office  who  was  assigned  to 
that  particular  school  district.  Every 
school  plant  in  the  State  was  visited 
hy  an  area  field  worker. 

i 

Classificatitui 

Each  school  plant  has  Iteen  classifie<l 
as  satisfactory,  fair,  or  unsatisfactory 
using  the  following  categories: 
SATISFACTORY  —  A  plant  may  be 
adjudged  “satisfactory”  provided  it  is  of 
sufficiently  sound  construction  and  pro¬ 
vided  its  educational  adequacy  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  its  continuance  in  use 
for  a  period  of  20  or  more  years.  If  over 
one  story  in  height,  the  structure  shall 
be  fire-resistive.  Its  classrooms  and  re¬ 
lated  spaces  shall  be  of  sizes  large  enough 
to  allow  the  functioning  of  a  modem 
educational  program  comprising  multi- 
curricular  activities,  and  to  encourage 
the  incorporation  of  desirable  new  cur¬ 
riculum  developments  as  they  occur.  The 
building  shall  be  well  located  and  on  a 
site  sufficiently  large,  developed,  and  free 
from  traffic  hazards  to  permit  reasonable 
outdoor  activity.  The  building,  including 
fenestration,  artificial  lighting,  heating, 
toilet  and  water  services,  and  flexibility 
of  design,  shall  be  sufficiently  adequate 
to  meet  reasonable  standards  for  the 
duration  of  its  anticipated  use.  Plants 
of  this  class  are  adequately  provided 
with  equipment  and  fiu-nlture  suitable 
for  the  school  program. 

FAIR  —  This  category  includes  school 
buildings  which  by  rehabilitating  and 
remodeling  can  be  continued  in  effective 
service  for  10  to  IS  years.  Plants  to  be 
classed  as  “fair"  are  structurally  safe 
and  reasonably  well  located.  A  structure 
in  this  classification  will  lend  itself  to 
remodeling  in  order  to  meet  State  and 
local  building  codes  and  regulations  as 
to  safety  and  to  meet  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  educational  adequacy  for  an 
expenditure  commensurate  with  the  fa¬ 
cilities  resulting  from  such  remodeling. 


UNSATISFACTORY  —  An  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory”  school  plant  Is  one  which  should 
be  abandoned  and  replaced  as  soon  as 
possible.  Such  plants  cannot  be  made 
satisfactory  with  any  reasonable  expendi¬ 
ture  because  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  deficiencies:  (1)  structurally 
unsafe,  (2)  non-correctable  fire  hazard. 
(3)  very  poorly  located  with  respect  to 
school  population  and  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  (4)  completely  inadequate  site 
which  cannot  be  enlarged,  (5)  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  hazardous  environment,  and 
(6)  completely  obsolete  as  to  educational 
adequacy. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Exlucation  will  have  avail¬ 
able,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  existing  school  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  State.  This  inventory  will 
include  number  of  buildings  and  pupil 
enrollments,  number  of  rooms,  special 
rooms,  and  other  school  facilities, 
characteristics  of  the  school  plant  in¬ 
cluding  the  heiglit  of  the  building, 
construction  of  the  building,  and  safety 
and  health  factors.  The  survey  will 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  number 
of  emergency  classrooms  in  use;  pupils 
in  double  session,  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  school  district.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  presented  through  text, 
tables,  and  charts  and,  where  pertinent, 
a  breakdown  of  information  by  coun¬ 
ties  will  be  included.  Information  is 
l>eing  tabulated  on  I.  B.  M.  cards  and 
it  is  the  pur|)ose  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  continue  to  keep  the 
information  up-to-date  by  securing  the 
same  information  about  new  construc¬ 
tion  which  tak«*s  place  in  the  future. 

As  a  part  of  the  survey  program  the 
State  l)epartment  of  Education  has 
collei'ted  pictures  of  most  of  the  school 
buildings.  It  is  hoped  that,  eventually, 
a  picture  of  every  school  building  in 
the  State  will  Ite  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
<»f  Building  .Services.  A  State  map  is 
being  prepared  showing  the  location 
of  every  public  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

Phatte  II 

Phase  II  of  the  School  Facilities 
Survey  for  New  Jersey  has  been  starte<I 
with  the  same  organizational  set-up 
and  procedures  that  obtained  in  Phase 
I.  At  the  present  time  a  pilot  study  is 
l)eing  conducted  in  Morris  County. 
Work  in  other  counties  will  begin  in 
the  near  future.  Plans  call  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  Phase  II  by  May  I,  1954. 

With  the  publication  of  the  findings 
of  Phase  I  and  Phase  II,  New  Jersey 
will  have  available  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  its  existing  school  facilities, 
needs,  financial  resources,  and  long- 
range  building  plans.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  material  will  be  useful  on  local, 
county,  state,  and  national  levels  for 
the  general  public  as  well  as  for  the 
members  of  the  educational  profession. 
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Teacher -Pupil  Planning 

By  EUGENE  r.  SHRONK, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  and  staff  members  of  the  Margate  City  Elementary  School 


IT  takes  almost  sublime  faith  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  teacher-pupil  planning.  But 
the  faith  comes  after  one  has  seen  it 
in  operation.  Children  who  have 
planned  their  day’s  work  actually 
worry  because  time  is  running  so 
short  that  the  arithmetic  lesson  is 
threatened.  Five  or  six  pupil  com¬ 
mittees  will  work  in  a  classroom  on 
their  respective  projects — in  perfect 
order,  if  not  in  perfect  silence — while 
the  teacher  goes  down  the  hall  in 
search  of  materials.  Control,  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  children,  will  replace 
teacher’s  discipline. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  T.P.P.  means 
that  teacher  and  pupils  together  plan 
the  way  in  which  they  will  live  and 
act  and  what  they  will  do.  Then  they 
carry  out  the  plans,  examine  what  they 
have  done,  and  plan  some  more. 

VALUES  OF  T.P.P. 

T.P.P.  begins  with  children’s  prob¬ 
lems,  so  the  children  are  interested 
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in  what  they  will  study.  Moreover, 
the  activities  by  which  children  plan 
to  study  their  problems  will  probably 
be  on  their  own  level.  The  assign¬ 
ments  accepted  by  individuals  will 
not  lead  to  frustration.  Inevitably  out 
of  the  investigations  of  the  children’s 
problems  will  come  tbe  elimination 
of  the  “lock-step”  by  which  all  chil¬ 
dren  studied  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  Through  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  in  planning  will  arise  group, 
committee,  and  individual  projects. 

Each  child’s  contribution  is  ac¬ 
cepted  at  his  level,  both  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  discussions  and  in  committee  re¬ 
ports.  His  work  is  stimulated  by  his 
own  interest,  and  he  gains  status  and 
recognition  for  his  contribution.  His 
security  is  enhanced  by  this  proof 
that  he  belongs  to  his  group. 

This  encourages  greater  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  group  welfare  and 
for  individual  achievement.  Qualities 
of  leadership  are  stimulated. 


From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view, 
the  whole  program  becomes  individ¬ 
ualized.  Opportunities  arise  for 
studying  each  child  in  many  situa¬ 
tions.  The  teacher  is  freed  from  some 
previously  routine  duties  by  the  very 
nature  of  T.P.P.  Hence  she  can  give 
more  attention  to  the  guidance  of 
individuals. 

From  the  child’s  point  of  view, 
T.P.P.  changes  the  whole  purpose  of 
school.  In  a  teacher-dominated  class¬ 
room,  the  youngster  goes  to  school 
because  he  is  sent  and,  once  there,  he 
performs  a  number  of  tasks  because 
he  is  told  to  do  so.  Conformity  being 
more  comfortable  than  rebellion,  he 
is  tractable  and  bored.  But  when 
Johnny  has  a  hand  in  planning  what 
he  is  going  to  do  tomorrow,  he  has 
some  reason  for  getting  out  of  bed 
when  morning  comes. 

Over  the  past  decade,  practically 
all  writing  on  educational  method  has 
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Fourth  grade  pupils  eraluale 
their  accomplishments  at  the  end 
sf  the  day  as  their  teacher^  Mrs. 
Ida  Ruch,  looks  on.  Students  check 
the  items  in  the  plans  ( made  in  the 
storning)  that  the  children  agree 
hare  been  satisfactorily  completed. 
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emphasized  utilizing  children’s  inter¬ 
ests;  providing  activities  to  meet  chil¬ 
dren’s  “felt  needs”;  encouraging  chil¬ 
dren  to  “solve  problems”  that  are  their 
own  “here  and  now.”  Who  knows, 
better  than  the  children  themselves, 
what  needs  they  feel,  what  their  in¬ 
terests  and  problems  are? 

EVALUATION 


Evaluation  of  what  has  been  done 
is  an  essential  part  of  continued  plan¬ 
ning.  Evaluation  deals  first  with  the 
individual.  Each  child  must  know  his 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
ask  himself  how  well  he  is  acquiring 
the  tool,  research,  and  social  skills  he 
needs.  Individual  guidance  becomes 
a  practical  problem  in  which  the  child 
is  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  a  par¬ 
ticipant  and  practitioner. 

At  the  group  level,  other  evaluation 
i  must  go  on.  “How  well  is  the  group 
-  planning  its  work?  How  effectively 
is  the  group  working  out  its  plans? 

L  How  can  planning  or  working  be  im¬ 
proved  ?” 

Of  course,  the  maturity  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  to  a  large  extent  determine 
;  what  evaluation  can  be  done.  The 
^  abilities  to  plan  and  to  evaluate  are 
f  acquired  skills.  They  utilize  processes 
f  of  thinking  that  develop  only  with 
j  much  practice.  The  opportunity  to 
learn  these  thought  processes  comes 
i  to  children  as  they  plan  and  weigh 
their  progress. 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


The  mechanics  of  classroom  man¬ 
agement  are  within  the  scope  of  T.P.P. 
Once  children  know  that  their  teacher 
is  willing  to  delegate  authority,  they 
will  delight  in  planning  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  responsibility.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  teachers  usually  make  their 
first  experiments  in  T.P.P. 

A  caution  is  in  order.  Authority  for 
classroom  management  must  not  be 
imposed  on  the  class.  Only  at  some 
opportune  moment,  when  the  class 
enthusiastically  accepts  responsibility 
for  some  phase  of  management,  can 
the  authority  be  delegated.  Then  the 
teacher  must  remain  a  member  of 
the  social  group,  contributing  to  its 
deliberations  and  abiding  by  its  de¬ 
cisions. 

Legal  responsibility  for  the  class 
and  its  behavior  is  vested  in  the 
teacher  and  this  responsibility  cannot 
he  avoided.  When  the  class  group,  in 


spite  of  the  teacher’s  contribution  to 
the  planning,  insists  on  some  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  seriously  wrong,  the 
teacher  must  veto  the  plan.  In  some 
cases,  nearly  always  either  teacher  or 
pupils  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  extent 
of  pupil-teacher  planning  that  is  be¬ 
ing  attempted. 

BUDGETING  SCHOOL  TIME 

A  class  group  involved  in  even  the 
simplest  form  of  T.P.P.  is  soon  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  need  for  budgeting 
time.  In  its  earlier  stages,  T.P.P.  may 
determine  only  the  sequence  of  les¬ 
sons  and  activities.  After  it  has  reached 
the  point  where  planning  daily  sched¬ 
ules  is  standard  practice,  it  expands 
to  include  larger  blocks  of  time,  such 
as  weekly  schedules.  Then  come  pro¬ 
visions  for  holidays  and  special  oc¬ 
casions,  such  as  birthday  parties, 
picnics,  trips,  surprise  presents  for 
parents,  and  teas  for  mothers. 

As  soon  as  the  children  learn  that 
successful  plans  are  made  only  in 
terms  of  worthy  goals  to  be  achieved, 
blocking  of  time  in  large  units  de¬ 
velops.  Budgeting  time  then  includes 
weighing  values,  establishing  goals, 
and  evaluating  possible  achievements. 


RECORD  KEEPING 

Record  keeping  is  an  essential  part 
of  T.P.P.  When  the  group  arrives  at 
a  decision,  that  decision  must  become 
a  matter  of  record.  Group  decisions 
.setting  up  one  day's  activities  may  be 
written  on  the  chalkboard.  Term  ob¬ 
jectives  must  be  so  recorded  that  they 
will  be  available  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  customary  to  elect  or  appoint 
a  secretary  to  record  .decisions.  L'or- 
tunately  for  teachers  in  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  or  first  grade,  where  they  are 
only  writers  in  the  group,  the  plans 
of  this  age  group  are  usually  brief. 
In  upper  primary  and  higher  grades, 
the  job  of  secretary  goes  to  one  of 
the  children. 

Above  the  primary  grades,  a  re¬ 
corder  or  evaluator  is  also  selected. 
His  job  is  to  keep  an  informal  run¬ 
ning  account,  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  diary,  of  the  group’s  activities. 
This  record  is  of  great  value  to  the 
group  in  the  evaluation  sessions. 
“What  did  we  do  last  Thursday  mom- 

{Continued  on  page  148) 


Teacher-Pupil  Planning  In  Grade  One 


Miss  Jennie  Collova  and  her  first  grade  pupils  are  completing  their  plans  for 
the  day.  Donna  Mittleman  and  several  other  children  found  and  brought  in  b*toks 
on  pets  to  be  read  during  the  social  study  period.  Here  we  see  the  children  voting 
on  Donna's  book,  which  she  found  whUe  Ittoking  through  the  classroom  library. 
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( Convention  Speakers  Cont.) 

State  prepared  to  deal  with  aggres¬ 
sions  involving  the  Great  Powers;  “it 
is  much  more  nearly  a  machine  for 
solving  world  problems  by  way  of 
discussion.”  He  argued  that  the  world 
right  now  needs  just  that  kind  of  a 
machine  .  .  .  “the  ‘forum’  really  is 
something  much  more  than  a  mere 
‘talking  shop;’  it  is  much  more  nearly 
a  center  in  which  the  great  problems 
now  perplexing  the  world  can  at  least 
be  debated  and,  more  especially,  in 
which  the  Free  World  as  a  whole  can 
express  its  view  and  quite  often  come 
to  fruitful  and  far-reaching  decisions 
,  .  .  With  all  its  imperfections  the 
United  Nations  does  at  least  provide 
a  center  where  problems  that  have 
even  divided  the  Great  Powers  them¬ 
selves,  may  occasionally  be  discussed 
and  even  occasionally  happily  set¬ 
tled.” 

Musically  the  NJEA  Centennial 
Convention  reached  a  new  high.  The 
great  concert  by  the  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  packed  the  Convention  Hall 
as  a  feature  of  the  closing  day  of  the 
convention.  The  Westminster  Choir 
of  Princeton — certainly  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  finest  musical  organizations 
— added  tremendously  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Nite  program.  Its  director.  Dr. 
John  Finley  Williamson,  programmed 
several  numbers  which  were  keyed  to 
the  Centennial.  Other  general  ses¬ 
sions  heard  the  Long  Branch  Senior 
High  School  Choristers  under  Lau¬ 
rence  Dilsner,  and  the  glee  club  and 
band  of  the  New  Jersey  music  teach¬ 
ers,  directors,  and  publishers.  On  two 
evenings  there  was  lobby  singing  at 
two  hotels. 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

More  than  40  affiliated  groups  held 
sessions  devoted  to  their  special  in¬ 
terests  during  the  three-day  meeting. 
Here  are  a  few  highlights  from  some 
of  the  outstanding  addresses  made  to 
these  group  meetings: 

Dean  Arthur  R.  Upgren  of  the 

Dartmouth  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  (Social  Studies) :  “The 
‘automatic  built-in  flexibility’  of  our 
tax  structure  achieves,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  law  being  passed  or  executive  rul¬ 
ing  being  issued,  a  return  of  from 
33%  to  82%  in  any  losses  in  the 
economy  which  may  occur  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  to  corporate  enterprise 
...  If  we  have  a  decline  equal  to  some 
past  recession,  then  today  that  decline 
will  be  cushioned  at  least  one-third 
by  tax  decreases  ...  In  any  forthcom¬ 
ing  recession  business  will  be  spared 
big  losses  and  federal  tax  revenue  will 
suffer  big  losses.  Total  incomes  will 


Weather  and  Centennial 
Set  Attendance  Record 

Perfect  November  weather  at  the 
shore  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
100th  Anniversary  Convention  of 
NJEA  produced  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  1953  convention.  It  is 
estimated  that  well  over  13.000 
New  Jersey  teachers  came  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  part  or  all  of  the 
three-day  meeting. 

NJEA  printed  12,500  programs 
in  anticipation  of  a  “hig”  crowd, 
but  the  crowd  was  larger  than  any 
advance  anticipations.  The  printer 
had  to  keep  rushing  programs  to 
-Atlantic  City,  and  they  finally  ran 
out  for  good  on  Friday  afternoon. 
F<»r  the  benefit  of  teachers  whose 
Boards  require  certificates  of  at¬ 
tendance.  special  forms  were  hur¬ 
riedly  “dittoed”. 


thus  be  far  l>etter  sustained.  all>eit  at 
the  cost  of  large  federal  budget  def¬ 
icits.” 

Leonard  M.  -Miller  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  (Guidance  and 
Personnel ) :  “If  guidance  services  are 
to  l>e  improved,  (a)  the  school  staff 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  problems 
which  bother  youth  and  the  preven¬ 
tive  measures  needed  to  remedy  the 
causes,  (b)  there  should  be  adequate 
staff  representation  on  all  guidance 
committees  to  develop  understanding 
of  the  respective  duties  of  each  staff 
member  in  a  well  coordinated  guid¬ 
ance  -service,  (c)  guidance  services 
should  be  centralized  in  responsibilit) 
but  decentralized  in  function  with  all 
working  together  as  a  team,  (d)  there 


should  be  a  well  planned  program  of 
follow-up  studies,  occasional  opinion 
poll  surveys,  projects  centered  on  the 
prevention  of  drop-outs,  and  periodic 
evaluation  studies  of  guidance  s«‘rv- 
ices.” 

Dr.  Hilton  Marion  Korgman 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
((Curriculum  Work  (Conference):  “In 
a  group  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 
41%  of  the  girls.  31%  of  the  boys, 
felt  that  one  or  more  tA  their  physical 
traits  were  a  cause  of  personal  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  point  of  inferiority 
or  ‘abnormality’.  Such  is  the  power 
of  conformity,  that  deviations  which 
are  within  the  normal  range  of  varia¬ 
tion  are  needlessly  thought  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  unusual;  even  more 
than  that,  transitory  traits,  such  as 
acne  and  other  skin  blemishe.s  are 
such  sources  of  anxiety  as  to  have  a 
deep  and  lasting  effect  ...  If  a  teacher 
can  get  across  the  idea  of  variability, 
that  difference  is  the  rule,  adherence 
the  exception,  then  a  lot  ,of  needless 
anxiety  can  be  spared;  if  the  idea  can 
l)e  conveyed,  that  often  an  imperfect 
skin  is  a  normal  age-phase  of  chang¬ 
ing  bodily  chemistry,  once  more  hours 
of  anguish  may  be  cut  out.” 

Theodore  Shabad  of  the  New 
York  Times  ((^ography  Teachers): 
“The  extent  of  the  so-called  ea.stward 
movement  of  Soviet  industry  behind 
the  Urals  is  sometimes  exaggerated 
in  this  country  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Kussian  econf>mic  potential  remains 
concentrated  in  European  Russia.  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia  still  accounts  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  85  per  cent  of 
its  crude  oil  output,  60  per  cent  of  its 


NJEA  Research  Director  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr.,  and  Eliztdteth  Ann  Wright, 
AtuMiant  Reteareh  Director,  preparing  material*  for  teacher*  at  the  NJEA  Littk 
Red-brick  Schoolhom*e, 
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coal  production,  and  the  hulk  of  its 
manufacturing.” 


James  W.  McGrew  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Teacher-Vet¬ 
erans)  :  “Efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
created  by  the  non-contributory  (vet¬ 
erans’)  retirement  act  have  failed 
thus  far  primarily  because  employee 
groups  asked  for  too  much  lil>eraliza- 
tion  as  the  price  of  making  a  con¬ 
tribution.  Efforts  to  compromise  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  view  have  proved  vain. 
One  solution  (is)  that  existing  con¬ 
tributory  retirement  systems  such  as 
the  State  Employee’s  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  be  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  from  the  employees'  point  of 
view.  (It  might  be  possible  to  have) 
integration  of  existing  retirement  sys¬ 
tems  with  social  security  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  jointly  financed  group  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  If  our  existing  con¬ 
tributory  retirement  systems  can  be 
modernized  and  pension  coverage  im¬ 
proved.  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  veterans’  retirement  law  will  no 
longer  have  any  appeal  to  public  em¬ 
ployees  and  this  artificial  distinction 
in  retirement  provisions  between  vet¬ 
erans  and  non-veterans  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  statutes.” 


SALARIES 


Frank  J.  McMackin,  President  of 
Jersey  City  Junior  College  (Mathemat¬ 
ics  Teachers) ;  “Both  high  school  and 
the  college  people  are  unanimous  in 
feeling  that  better  articulation  can 
be  achieved  and  that  joint  committees 
of  high  school  and  college  people 
should  work  at  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  A  majority  of  these  people 
also  l>elieve  that  sets  of  minimum  es- 
>entials  can  be  worked  out  which 
could  be  taught  adequately  .  .  . 

“The  two  most  frequently  occurring 
weaknesses  among  college  students  of 
mathematics  were  first,  a  lack  of  math¬ 
ematical  power,  by  which  is  meant 
the  ability  of  a  student  to  grasp  the 
implications  in  a  mathematical  situa¬ 
tion  or  problem,  to  see  its  relation- 
!»hips,  to  appreciate  the  phases  of 
known  mathematics  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  to  organize  those  phases 
so  as  to  result  in  a  solution;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  inability  of  many  students  to 
read,  understand  and  be  able  to  use 
the  text  part  of  mathematics  magazines 
and  text  and  reference  books. 

“We  are  recommending  that  re- 
*'earch  in  several  phases  of  secondary 
school  and  college  mathematics  be 
conducted,  'and  that  committees  of 
college  and  high  school  people  be 
organized  to  employ  the  results  of 
that  research  and  of  their  own  delib¬ 
erations  to  improve  articulation  in 
mathematics  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.” 


tees.  It  approved  recommendations 
for  an  effort  by  the  1954  Elections 
Committee  to  simplify  county  elec¬ 
tions  procedures.  Under  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  a  three-year  approval  of 
county  education  associations  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  county  elections,  and 
the  possibility  of  holding  such  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  rather 
than  the  fall. 


H.  R.  5180 


Ea»t  Orange  leather!  Cora  Stein, 
Stott  H^.,  and  Jane  Bair,  Columbian 
Sthttol,  looking  over  the  tonvention 
program  in  the  Review  a»  they  take 
a  Mtroll  along  the  boardwalk. 


[Continued  from  page  128) 
formation  In  New  Jersey  on  No¬ 
vember  13  and  14;  and 
WHEREAS  such  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  closely  allied  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  dally  face  New  Jersey 
teachers  in  their  classrooms;  and 
WHEREAS  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  demonstrated, 
for  a  century,  its  sincere  devotion 
to  American  principles;  and 
WHEREAS  the  freedom  of  teaching 
is  being  seriously  limited  in  many 
classrooms,  especially  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  threat  of  name-calling  and 
public  attack; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  call 
the  attention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  to  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  to  teach;  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  it  request  the  support  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  for 
teachers  whose  patriotism  is  chal¬ 
lenged  and  whose  academic  freedom 
is  imperiUed  unless  charges  are 
fully  documented  and  conclusively 
proved;  and 

BE  IT  PURTHEai  RESOLVED 
that  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  ask  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  to  support  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  charges  only  by  the 
public  bodies  already  assigned  by 
law  the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  schools — the  State  and 
local  boards  of  education. 

These  were  the  major  actions  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  It  also  received 
the  reports  of  Association  commit- 


When  Congress  convenes  this  month 
teachers  throughout  the  country  will 
take  a  special  interest  in  H.R.  5180, 
u  bill  introduced  in  May  by  Congress¬ 
man  Noah  M.  Mason  (R.-Illinois) .  It 
will  have  a  special  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  for  New  Jersey  teachers,  since 
New  Jersey  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  states  in  seeking  higher  income 
tax  exemptions  for  retired  teachers. 

The  current  bill,  which  is  supported 
by  the  NEA  and  many  other  national 
organizations,  is  designed  to  make 
$125  per  month  of  retirement  income 
not  subject  to  income  tax.  It  proposes 
that  all  persons  who  have  attained  age 
65  and  retirement  or  who  have  been 
retired  below  age  65  under  an  estab¬ 
lished  retirement  system,  will  have  up 
to  $1500  a  year  of  their  retirement  in¬ 
come  exempt  from  federal  taxation. 

This  bill  is  the  outcome  of  nearly 
ten  years  of  discussion  and  efforts  by 
the  NEA  to  secure  for  teachers  some¬ 
thing  comparable  to  the  retirement 
income  exemption  which  the  law 
grants  retired  railroad  employees.  The 
current  bill,  however,  is  written  in 
broad  terms  in  an  effort  to  secure  for 
it  broad  support. 

The  $1500  exemption  on  retirement 
income  would  be  over  and  above  the 
standard  deductions  ( personal, '  de¬ 
pendents,  over  65,  blind)  allowed  all 
taxpayers.  It  is  not,  however,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  retirement  incomes  already 
exempt;  thus  people  with  some 
exempt  income  would  gain  additional 
exemptions  up  to  the  $1500  floor 
amount. 

The  bill  provides  that  up  to  $75 
per  month  may  be  earned  in  work 
income,  or  a  total  of  $900  per  year, 
without  affecting  the  exemption.  Only 
when  work  income  exceeds  $900  per 
year  will  individuals  be  forced  to  pay 
taxes  on  some  part  of  their  $1500  re¬ 
tirement  income. 

Congressman  Robert  W.  Kean  of 
New  Jersey  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  before 
which  this  Legislation  is  being  given 
first  consideration.  New  Jersey  con- 
stitutents  of  Congressman  Kean  are 
especially  urged  to  communicate  with 
him  on  this  bill  at  this  time. 
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How  Shall  We  Pay 

OUR  TEACHERS? 


This  article  was  originally  prepared  as  a  ^^speaker's  manuar^ 
on  the  salary  question.  Over  15,000  copies  of  it  have  already 
heen  distributed  to  teacher-leaders  and  friendly  laymen  for 
use  in  discussions  and  meetings. 


l^EW  JERSEY  needs  teachers  and 
needs  them  badly.  Its  teacher- 
needs  are  rising  every  year.  Its  teach¬ 
er-supply  is  declining.  Already  one 
teacher  in  every  9  fails  to  meet  our 
normal  standards  for  teacher-prepar¬ 
ation,  and  one  in  17  does  not  even 
approach  our  basic  requirements  for 
a  license  to  teach  in  our  State. 


TEACHER  NEEDS  RISE 

New  Jersey  now  has  approximately 
31,000  teachers  in  its  public  schools. 
Of  these  some  2,000  resign,  retire  or 
die  each  year,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  new  teachers.  This  is  the  normal 
turnover. 

But  our  school  population  is  rising 
rapidly.  The  last  decade  has  seen  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  birth  rate; 
the  110,215  children  born  in  1952  were 
the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  more  than  double  the 
number  of  children  born  in  1936.  The 
average  number  of  births  annually  for 
the  1948-52  years  was  102,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  87,000  for 
1943-47,  and  64.000  for  the  five  years 
before  that.  The  1943-47  children 
have  been  entering  our  schools  for  the 
past  five  years,  forcing  enrollments  up. 
The  1948-52  children  are  still  to  come. 

As  a  result  our  school  enrollments 
have  grown  from  636,000  in  1946-47 
to  an  estimated  800,000  for  this  year, 
with  a  conservative  prediction  of  more 
than  1,000,000  by  1960. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  ex¬ 
perts  have  estimated  that  we  will  need 
more  than  3,000  new  teachers  next 
year,  and  that,  between  now  and  1960, 
we  must  find  an  average  of  at  least 
2,850  new  teachers  each  year. 


THE  TEACHER  SUPPLY 


are  college  graduation  with  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  the  courses  (about 
one-fifth)  specifically  directed  toward 
preparing  for  teaching.  While  these 
standards  are  relatively  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  states,  they  are  by 
no  means  the  highest.  Neither  are  they 
out  of  line  with  the  standards  of  our 
neighboring  states,  and  they  are  in 
New  Jersey’s  tradition  of  demanding 
good  teachers  for  its  children. 

However,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
waive  these  standards  to  provide  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  165,000  more  pupils  that 
have  entered  our  schools  since  1946. 
Last  year  New  Jersey  was  employing 
2,576  teachers  who  did  not  qualify  for 
our  standard  teaching  certificates. 

This  situation  is  most  serious  in  the 
elementary  schools.  That  is  where  the 
enrollment  increase  has  been  greatest 
thus  far.  In  our  elementary  schools, 
there  were,  last  year,  2,268  teachers 
with  “substandard”  certificates.  Some 
of  these  to  be  sure  held  what  are  called 
“provisional”  certificates — that  is,  they 
have  met  most  of  the  requirements  for 
a  certificate,  but  usually  lack  some  of 
the  specific  professional  courses.  But 
1,236  of  these  elementary  teachers — 
more  than  half — hold  “emergency” 


Such  numbers  of  new  teachers  simp¬ 
ly  are  not  available  under  current  con¬ 
ditions.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  already  in  school  we  have  had  to 
relax  tragically  our  teaching  stand¬ 
ards.  In  general  the  normal  standards 
for  a  teacher  for  New  Jersey  schools 


are  me 

certificates;  they  do  not  even  approack  commi 
the  basic  requirements  for  a  standard  lowest 
certificate  and  are  only  employed  be 
cause  no  qualified  teacher  can  be  had. 

So,  with  the  supply  of  tearhen 
inadequate  to  our  present  needs, 

New  Jersey  faces  a  vastly  increased  .  ” 
need  in  the  immediate  future. 


Since  1950  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  United  States  in  the 
annual  output  of  college  graduate 
qualified  to  teach.  Between  1950  and 
1953  there  was  a  22  percent  decreaa 
in  supply,  with  the  demand  for  teach¬ 
ers  steadily  increasing.  A  significant 
factor  has  been  the  smaller  graduating 
classes  in  high  schools,  due  to  the  low¬ 
er  birth  rates  in  the  1930’s. 

Despite  major  recruiting  efforts  by 
the  New  Jersey  Teachers  Colleges  and 
a  projected  building  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  the  enrollment  trend  in  these 
institutions  is  downward  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  has  declined  12  per¬ 
cent  since  the  peak  year  of  1948,  and 
the  trend  cannot  be  reversed  for  at 
least  four  more  years,  since  freshmen 
enrollments  for  1952-53  were  16  per¬ 
cent  under  those  for  1950-51. 

Other  important  sources  of  new 
teachers  are  those  entering  teaching 
from  other  occupations,  and  those 
from  out-of-state  colleges.  Less  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  graduates  of  other  col¬ 
leges  in  New  Jersey  and  those  hired 
from  schools  in  other  states.  The  bulk 
of  those  from  “other  occupations”  ap 
pear  to  have  been  mostly  mothers  re¬ 
cruited  into  teaching  to  help  out  in 
the  emergency ;  this  is  now  a  declining 
source  of  new  teachers.  Also  declining 
as  a  source  of  new  teachers  is  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  teachers  from  schools  in  other 
states;  this  is  a  result  of  higher  sal¬ 
aries  on  a  state-wide  basis  in  the  states 
from  which  New  Jersey  traditionally 
secured  recruits. 

Out-of-state  colleges  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  largest  source  of  teacher 
supply  in  New  Jersey.  By  1951-52  this 
source  supplied  about  as  many  new 
teachers  as  our  New  Jersey  Teacher 
Colleges.  It  is  not  a  limitless  source, 
however,  and  is  very  vulnerable  to 
raiding  by  other  states.  It  can  dry  up 
rapidly  if  New  Jersey  schools  do  not 
offer  salaries  which  compete  with  thoat 
in  other  states. 
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NEW  JERSEY’S  NEIGHBORS  HAVE  MINIMUM  SCHEDULES 
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TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES 
While  teaching  is  a  profession  and 
a  high  calling,  it  obviously  must  offer 
those  who  enter  it  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  earning  a  decent  living.  Within 
the  profession,  too,  it  is  obvious  that 
teachers  will  tend  to  go  where  salaries 
are  most  adequate,  in  preference  to  the 
communities  or  states  where  they  are 
lowest. 

The  average  salary  of  a  New  Jersey 
teacher  last  year  was  $3996;  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  it  will  be  $4170  during 
the  current  year.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  are  average  salar¬ 
ies  for  a  group  which  had  approxi¬ 
mately  17  years  experience,  and  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  are  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Actually  New  Jersey 
teacher  salaries  have  not  kept  pace 
with  increased  costs  of  living  since 
1939;  as  a  group  teachers  are  worse 
off,  both  in  purchasing  power  and  in 
comparison  with  other  groups  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

But  even  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Average  figures  for  New  Jersey 
are  pulled  upward  by  the  populous  ur¬ 
ban  counties  in  the  immediate  area  of 
New  York  city.  There  were  eleven 
counties  last  year  in  which  the  average 
teacher  salary  was  under  $3500  a  year ; 
in  one  county  it  was  only  $3043.  In 
these  counties  are  many  teachers  with 
long  years  of  experience,  who  are  being 
paid  salaries  of  $2500  to  $3000  a  year. 
These  teachers  are  living  arguments 
against  young  people  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  Their  boards  of 
education,  unable  to  find  others  also 
willing  to  teach  indefinitely  at  low  sal¬ 
aries,  are  the  ones  who  employ  the 
teachers  with  substandard  certificates, 
rather  than  pay  the  salaries  needed  to 
attract  qualified  teachers.  In  the  final 
analysis,  these  conditions  mean  a  poor¬ 
er  education  for  thousands  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  boys  and  girls,  and  make  our  teach¬ 
er  shortage  more  acute  by  discourag¬ 
ing  young  people  from  becoming 
teachers. 

There  is  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  salaries  paid  in  these  coun¬ 
ties  and  their  turnover  of  teachers. 
Data  released  by  the  State  Department 
of  Kducation  shows  this  clearly.  The 
six  counties  with  the  highest  average 
salaries  in  the  State  had  the  lowest 
teacher  turnover.  Hunterdon  County, 
with  the  lowest  average  salary,  had  the 
highest  teacher  turnover.  Legislation 
which  would  bring  about  higher  aver- 
ag  >  salaries  in  the  counties  where  very 
low  salaries  arc  now  common  might 
be  expected  to  reduce  teacher  turn¬ 
over;  teachers  would  be  less  likely  to 
leave  their  communities  for  other  and 
better-paying  positions  elsewhere. 


*  depending  on  size  of  school  district. 


The  salary  of  a  college  graduate  teacher  with  10  years  experience 
under  minimum  salary  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  adjacent  states. 


STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  LAWS 

New  Jersey  has  had  a  state  minimum 
salary  law  for  teachers  since  1919. 
Originally  the  law  called  for  a  min¬ 
imum  of  only  $70  a  month.  In  the 
late  1930’s  and  the  1940’8,  however, 
the  minimum  salary  was  put  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis  and  was  gradually  increased 
until,  in  1951,  it  was  set  at  $2500  a 
year. 

During  those  years,  salary  schedules 
were  becoming  an  accepted  practice 
in  individual  school  districts  and  in 
many  states.  Other  states  recognized 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  fix  a  flat 
minimum  salary,  but  that  the  state  min- 
imums  should  also  recognize  teaching 
experience  and  professional  prepara¬ 
tion.  Among  New  Jersey’s  neighbors, 
Maryland  adopted  a  kind  of  minimum 
schedule  as  early  as  1908.  Schedules 
similar  to  the  one  proposed  here  were 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania  in  1945;  and 
in  Delaware  and  New  York  in  1947. 

As  the  teacher  shortage  became  more 
acute,  these  state  schedules  were  grad¬ 
ually  increased.  Today  the  Delaware 


schedule  goes  from  $2400  to  $.5000; 
the  Pennsylvania  schedule  from  $2400 
to  $4800;  the  Maryland  schedule  from 
$2300  to  $4300,  and  the  New  York 
schedule,  varied  for  size  and  location 
of  school  districts,  from  $2500  to 
$5210.  Virtually  all  these  States  are 
now  considering  further  increases;  the 
proposed  New  York  schedule  runs 
from  $3000  to  $5800. 

The  establishment  of  a  state-wide 
minimum  salary  schedule  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  originally  proposed  in  1951. 
The  1951  Legislature  referred  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  then  at  work.  That 
Commission,  over  a  year  ago,  report¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
schedule  in  New  Jersey,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  arguments  noted 
here. 

Except  for  a  few  very  small  New 
York  schools.  New  Jersey  is  thi* 
only  State  betwMn  Virginia  anti 
New  Enriand  where  an  experienc¬ 
ed  teacher  can  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely  at  any  salary  such  as 


$2500.  A  teacher  with  4- year  (col¬ 
lege)  trarining  and  10  years  experience 
would  receive  $4400  in  Delaware; 
$4400  in  Pennsylvania;  $4300  in 
Maryland,  and  either  $4000  or  $4350 
in  New  York.  Under  the  schedule 
now  proposed  for  New  York  this  teach¬ 
er  would  be  paid  either  $4900  or 
$5275;  in  the  schedule  proposed  here 
for  New  Jersey,  $4500. 

A  “SCHEDULE  OF  MINIMUMS” 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  New 
Jersey  Elducation  Association  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  following  specific  proposals 
for  the  consideration  of  the  1954  Leg¬ 
islature: 

A.  The  following  schedule  of  min¬ 
imum  salaries  to  be  paid  every  full¬ 
time  teacher  holding  a  standard  or 
provisional  teaching  certificate: 


Year 

Increment 

Salary 

I 

$3000 

2 

$150 

$3150 

3 

$150 

$3300 

4 

$150 

$3450 

5 

$150 

$3600 

6 

$150 

$3750 

7 

$150 

$3900 

8 

$150 

$4050 

9 

$150 

$4200 

10 

$150 

$4350 

11 

$150 

$4500 

12 

$150 

$4650 

13 

$150 

$4800  (a) 

14 

$150 

$4950 

15 

$150 

$5100  (b) 

16 

$150 

$5250 

17 

$150 

$5400 

(a)  IncremenU  beyond  this  line  only  to 
teachers  who  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
(Miuivalent.  (b)  Increments  beyond  this 
line  only  to  teachers  who  have  a  master’s 
degree  or  its  equivalent. 

B.  Teachers  below  the  ininimums  spe¬ 
cified  on  the  above  schedule  to  receive 
double  increments  (i.e.  $300)  annually 
until  they  reach  their  proper  places 
on  the  schedule. 

C.  Teachers  permitted  to  bargain  free¬ 
ly  with  boards  in  changing  positions, 
but  to  receive  double  increments  (as 
in  B)  if  salaries  are  below  those  spe¬ 
cified  on  the  schedule. 

D.  Veterans  entitled  to  full  credit  up 
to  four  years  for  military  service. 

EL  The  schedule  would  cover  school 
nurses. 

Here,  briefly,  are  tbe  arguments  for 
the  adoption  of  this  schedule. 

1.  New  Jersey  needs  teacbers  badly,  and 
tbe  need  is  becoming  more  acute. 
Sucb  a  schedule  will  encourage 
young  persons  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  by  making  it  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  them. 

2.  It  will  draw  to  New  Jersey  teachers 
from  other  States. 

3.  It  will  help  prevent  New  Jersey 
teachers  from  seeking  positions  in 
other  states  which  now  have  attrac¬ 
tive  statewide  schedules. 


4.  It  will  hdp  raise  teachers  salaries  in 
the  very  regions  and  counties  of  our 
State  where  they  are  now  lowest,  and 
will  reduce  teai^er-tumover  in  these 
areas. 

5.  It  will  make  the  rewards  of  teaching 
anywhere  in  New  Jersey  more  nearly 
comparable  with  the  rewards  offered 
by  other  comparable  types  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

6.  It  can  help  attract  teachers  back  to 
teaching  who  are  now  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  COST? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  the  cost  of  the  schedule 
of  minim  urns  proposed  here.  In  many 
school  districts,  it  would  involve  no 
additional  cost  whatever,  since  many 
districts  are  already  operating  under 
schedules  better  than  this.  In  many 
others  the  added  cost  over  present  sal¬ 
ary  policies  would  be  relatively  small; 
many  districts  already  offer  starting 
salaries  of  $3000  a  year  in  order  to 


And  as  you  march  into  your  dif¬ 
ferent  future*,  tome  of  you  will 
become  educator*.  If  you  thould, 
don't  forget  that  we  here  at  Pinker¬ 
ton  High  are  very  proud  of  our 
maximum  talary  of  almott  $4000, 
not  to  mention  the  ... 


secure  teachers  at  all,  and  many  others 
give  annual  increments  of  $150  a  year 
or  more.  The  districts  where  such  a 
schedule  might  add  appreciably  to 
school  budgets  are  obviously  those 
which  are  paying  salaries  least  calcu¬ 
lated  to  retain  the  teachers  they  now 
have  or  to  attract  new  ones  into  the 
State  or  the  profession.  Even  for  these, 
the  additional  cost  each  year  cannot 
go  beyond  $300  for  any  teacher  in  any 
year. 

These  communities  would  be  aided 
in  meeting  these  increased  costs  if  the 
State  substantially  increases  its  State 
School  Aid.  In  the  1953  election  both 
major  political  parties  are  on  record 
for  significant  increases  in  such  aid. 
With  additional  aid  as  recommended 
by  the  State  School  Aid  Commission  in 
its  1952  report,  no  district  would  have 


any  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
salaries  proposed  in  this  schedule. 

HOME  RULE? 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  such  a  schedule  will  interfere 
with  “home  rule.”  Obviously  it  will 
not  interfere  with  home  rule  any  more 
than  the  minimum  salary  law  which 
has  been  on  our  books  since  1919. 
The  principle  is  well  established  in 
New  Jersey  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  require  any  municipality  or  any 
board  of  education  to  meet  reasonable 
minimum  standards  with  regard  to 
any  significant  State  service.  Elduca- 
tion  is,  under  our  Constitution,  a  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  which  the  State,  through 
the  Legislature,  is  responsible.  In  the 
light  of  current  conditions,  the  pro¬ 
posed  schedule  is  eminently  reasonable 
and  necessary  if  school  districts  are 
to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers. 

NOT  A  MAXIMUM 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  proposed 
schedule  is  a  schedule  of  minimums. 
It  is  not  offered  or  intended  as  a  mod¬ 
el  schedule  or  one  which  should  be¬ 
come  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
School  districts  which  want  better 
than  the  minimum  schools  will  always 
offer  more  than  the  minimum  salaries 
to  secure  good  teachers.  In  the  other 
states  adjacent  to  New  Jersey  many 
school  districts  pay  salaries  far  higher 
than  those  in  their  State  schedules. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schedule  proposed  here  merely 
outlines  the  least  which  any  New  Jer¬ 
sey  school  district  should  be  permitted 
to  pay  its  teachers  if  its  children  are 
to  have  satisfactory  teachers  now  and 
in  the  future. 

THINK,  TALK,  WRITE 

If  you  are  impressed  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  teacher-needs  and  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  adequate  state-wide 
schedule  of  minimums  to  secure  the 
necessary  teachers; 

1.  Ask  every  candidate  for  office  how 
he  stands  on  this  proposal.  (If  he 
hasn’t  seen  a  copy,  give  him  this  one.) 

2.  Discuss  the  problem  with  yoar 
friends  and  make  them  familiar  with  it 

3.  E^ly  in  I9S4-— or  even  before — 
write  your  legislators  and  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  asking  their  support  of  it. 

4.  Urge  your  local  newspapers  ta 
publicise  the  ueed  for  this  kind  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  facts  on  which  it  h 
based.  Ask  especially  for  favorable  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

5.  A  bill  embracing  these  proposab 
will  be  introduced  when  the  I.<egislature 
meets.  Watch  for  its  number,  and  rs- 
double  your  efforts  to  publicixe  it  and 
to  impress  on  legislators  the  need  for 
action  upon  it. 
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By  DR.  THOMAS  ROBINSON 

President,  Glassboro  STC 

Payment  on  Interest.  Learning  im¬ 
proves  when  interest  is  brought  to 
llie  task.  Pupils  who  have  no  difficulty 
in  learning  the  players  and  hatting 
averages  of  a  baseball  team  labor  un¬ 
successfully  in  remembering  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  According  to  the  Philtidelphia 
Inquirer  of  July  24,  a  German  psy¬ 
chologist  named  Hermann  Ehbing- 
hans  found  that  it  required  8()  read¬ 
ings  for  him  to  memorize  80  mean¬ 
ingless  syllables  such  as  bap,  tid,  rof. 
and  quk.  hut  only  nine  readings  to 
memorize  an  80-syllable  stanza  from 
Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

Since  meaningless  material  is 
apparently  nine  times  as  difficult 
to  learn  as  meaningful  material, 
should  we  not  spend  more  time  in 
our  lessons  in  developing  under¬ 
standing?  When  pupils  fail  to 
learn,  do  we  examine  our  pro¬ 
cedures  to  see  if  we  have  spent 
enough  time  in  developing  mean¬ 
ing?  .Are  your  activities  designed 
to  increase  understanding — often 
considered  time-conserving — actu¬ 
ally  economical  when  results  are 
considered? 

Study,  Become  Teachers.  In  a 
study*  of  about  4,000  high  school 
students  in  Indiana,  from  Klk)  schools. 
Richey,  Phillips,  and  Fox  found  that 
when  students  are  given  opportunity 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  teaching 
as  a  career,  a  greater  proportion  of 
them  actually  are  drawn  into  teacher 
preparation.  Ignorance  keeps  people 
out  of  teaching;  enlightenment  re¬ 
garding  the  functions,  services,  and 
compensations  of  teaching  seems  to 
attract  them. 

How  much  study  of  education  as 
a  career  is  included  in  your  high 
school  and  upper  elementary 
grades?  Why  do  we  give  greater 
attention  to  other  types  of 
careers?  Does  incoiqiorating  units 
and  material  on  education  into 
our  public  school  classes  offer  a 
promising  opportunity  to  increase 
recruitment?  What  can  you  do  in 
your  clas.ses  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  ‘  of  a 
teacher? 


‘Selection  of  Teaching  as  a  Vocation, 
Bulletin  of  School  of  Education,  Indiana 
D,  -sa. 


Santa’s  Little  Helpers 

\  ou  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teacher*  t.redit  Union. 
■4ddre**  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurer*  hated  below. 


AUANTIC  COUNTY 
(lartiKt  S.  Slalfr 
$Mi«r  Hi|k 
Altaiilk  Gly— 4-7N1 

MTONHE 

f.  Ntliw 

D.  P.  SwMRty  N.  S. 
lay— lit  ft 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  SmitA 
107  N.  Aik  Si. 

C— lA—  WO  4-S0I4 

CAPE  HAY  COUNTY 
Mtritt  Htwill 
(/t  Cily  S«fl.  t(  Scfc. 

C.  M.  C— ttk— w  S-AMI 

CENTIAl  lEICEN 
TktrtM  Vm  Wtltfinf 
I  St  EtcliA  Aw. 
Htck-Mck-OI  3-7710 

CUHIEIIAND  COUNTY 
Rtlyk  W.  ItbiMM 
1.0.  Nt.  S,  OMi  ItoA 
ViMl— A-7-SP34 

EAST  lEICEN 
Ctfl  1.  Sir— f 
740  E.  PoliioAt  A«t. 
Etfl— A— 3-7310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
licktiA  CMiill 
lA.  tf  EA.  AAm.  IM). 
llMinfitl^7-7700 


PRICES! 


CARFIEIO-SOUTH  lEKEN 
S<k.  A,  PaHiaAt  Aw. 
S««tM-PI  7-1040 
HOOOREN 
Mm  j.  Crtifcy 
0— wml  Hifk  S<k— I 
Htktk-— MO  3-IHA 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  a.  Milltr 
110  Ctlwnkit  Aw. 

Jtrsty  Cily— JO  4-1074 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
Itf—rA  Hvfktt 
H— Nil—  Twy.  Hi|k  Sck— I 
Tr— I—  10-7-4007 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
HtrtlA  0.  Sfct— 

313  I— A  Si. 

Asktiy  Pwfc— M7A0W 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
J— MS  A.  All— 

Hifk  S<k— I 
HtrritiMiii— 4-3SOO 
NEWARX* 

Ctrl— A  H.  Snilk 
E«l  SiAt  Hifk  Sck. 

N-trfc— MA  7-037S 
NORTHERN  MIOOIESEX  COUNTY 
Mtrrit  M.  Wil—f 
tron—ai  Sck— I 
Ptrlk  Aiabty— 4-33A0 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Ckat.  0.  Ollk— M 
Rt— 1  307,  A4  H— till—  Si. 
Ptltfi— — SH  7-1470 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Mn.  HarrM  M.  Htwr 
0  Pitiytcl  Si. 

S— nrrillt"  0  403S 

SOUTHERN  MIOOIESEX  COUNTY 
HartM  W.  Slr—ts 
IIS  X—sinfl—  Aw. 

PMiiflcIA— 4-MPS 

TEANECX 

Mn.  M—  H.  0— ckMitk 
Hifk  Sck— I 
T— Rtck — 7-7407 

TRENTON 
A.  E.  Sckt— tf 
C— Irtl  Hifk  Sck— I 
Tr-I-— 7-3tS4 

UNION  COUNTY 
C.  0.  GnAnam— 
lA  Liactia  Aw.  East 
Rtiallt  Pack— CN  SUI7S 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Paatll 
7A1  Eka  SI. 

Arliuft— -RE  3-7430 

WEST  ORANGE 

Otrtlky  Rtktrls— 

Wtfl  Oraaft  Hifk  Sckaal 
Wtsl  Oranft-OR  4-74S4 

*AII  tictyl  *  art  JcAtial  cftAil 


AMERICAN  SEATING 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 
OUTLAST  ALL  OTHERS! 

IJnequaled  Jor 

STRENGTH  •  COMFORT  •  SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE  •  LOW  PER-YEAR  COST 

OVER  K)  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE  I 

Outnumber  all  others  in  school  usel 


■■■iaB-MAII 


ri-aaMaaaMi 


3  Maanl—  M«l  itylat: 

Foniicd  Birch  Plywood 
Formed  Steel 
I  miration  ■  Leather 
Upholstered 

All  with  supct-streasih 
triangular  steel  tubing 
construction  and  four 
solid  steel  cross  braces 
shouldered  and  ritetcd. 


O'fmeuean  Seaff/tg  (ompamf 

Dapi-  tSBf  Orand  RapMa  2,  Mickigaa 

□  Please  send  latest  brochure  on  Aiaerican  Seating 
Folding  Chairs. 

□  I  am  interested  in _ (quantity)  □  Birch  seats 

□  Steel  seats  □  Upholstered  seats. 


S/rwf _ _ 

GtyanJZsnt _  _ 
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Smart  copy  cats 
know 


NCB 

TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
are  easy 
to  spend 
—safer 
than  cash 

First-Hme  travelers  learn  fast.  They 
see  experienced  travelers  carrying 
National  City  Bank  Travelers 
Checks  — and  do  likewise. 

NCB  Travelers  Checks  are  spend¬ 
able  everywhere  for  everything, 
and  if  lost  or  stolen,  are  promptly 
refunded.  Cost  only  75c  per  $100. 
Buy  them  at  your  bonk. 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Bockad  by  Th«  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mombor  Fodorol  Oopotit  Intutonco  Corporation 


.  .  .  And  All  Pointe, 

East  And  West 

Many  New  Jersey  teachers  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  United  States  Educa-. 
tinnal  Exchange  Program  during  the 
school -year  195!T-54.  These  teachers 
were  selected  hy  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  Office  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  United 
States  Educational  Foundation  in 
countries  abroad. 

The  following  New  jersey  teachers 
are  listed  together  with  the  foreign 
exchange  teachers  who  are  taking  the 
formers  clas.ses  this  year: 

Robert  Cloos,  Plainfield  H.S.,  to 
Germany;  Richard  Volk  from  Frei- 
hurg. 

Jean  A.  Conelly,  Raritan  Pri¬ 
mary  School,  to  United  Kingdom; 
Daphne  F.  Willard  from  London. 

Peter  G.  Fagone,  Milburn  H.S., 
to  United  Kingdom;  John  D.  Dyer, 
from  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Mrs.  Helen  Feldon.  Woodridge 
Elementary,  to  United  Kingdom; 
Dorothy  Jane  from  Gunnislake. 
Cornwall. 

Virginia  B.  Grace,  Dover  H.S., 
to  United  Kingdom;  Helen  Derby¬ 
shire  from  Surbiton,  Surry. 

Barbara  J.  Nevius.  Raritan  Pri¬ 
mary  School,  to  United  Kingdom; 
Bettina  Neaverson  from  Staniland 
Infants’  School,  Boston. 

Ernest  R.  Ranucci,-  Weequahic 
H.S.,  Newark,  to  United  Kingdom; 
Ellen  J.  Burke,  from  Dundee,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Virginio  Sibilia,  Barringer  H.S., 
Newark,  to  Italy;  Renzo  Pivetti 
from  Milano. 

Teaching  abroad  this  year  on  a 
non-exchange  basis  are: 

Arthur  Abramson.  Accredited 
Evening  H.S.,  Jersey  City,  in  Thai¬ 
land. 

Shirley  Ayres.  Bergenfield  H.S., 
in  France. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Chamberlain,  Bound 
Brook  H.S.,  in  France. 


Ernest  Lawson.  Pennington 
.School,  in  Japan. 

Lois  More.  Leonia  H.S.,  in  India. 

Sarah  Sproule,  Dwight  Morrow 
H.S.,  Englewood,  in  Japan. 

Sister  Irene  M.  Vopelak,  St. 
Michael  H.S.,  Jersey  ('ity,  in  Italy. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  would  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  comments  from  our  guest  exchangt 
teachers  about  their  New  Jersey  teaching 
experiences. 


Schools  Receive 
Safety  Honors 

Five  New  Jersey  schools  exerted 
such  exceptional  effort  in  the  field  of 
safety  education  that  they  have  been 
named  to  the  1953  National  School 
Safety  Honor  Roll. 

(Camden  Public  Schools  received 
honors  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
Linden  Avenue  School.  Glen  Ridge, 
and  Haddonfield  Junior  High  School 
have  both  qualified  for  the  past  three 
years.  Second  year  honors  went  to 
the  New  Market  School,  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Halloran  School,  Elizabeth, 
appeared  on  the  honor  roll  for  the 
first  time. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  year 
that  a  school  is  named  to  the  honor 
roll,  it  qualifies  by  offering  a  well- 
rounded  safety  program  which  serves 
local  community  needs.  For  Camden 
to  return  to  the  roll  for  the  fifth  year, 
the  schools  were  required  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  standard  student  ac¬ 
cident  reporting  plan,  used  monthly 
safety  lesson  units,  conducted  safety 
building  inspections,  held  safety  meet- 
ing.s,  arranged  special  holiday  safety 
instruction  and  had  an  active  program 
among  school  patrons,  in  addition  to 
other  activities. 


Halloween  -  1953 

A  belated  Halloween  story  from 
Belleville  and  West  Orange  may  give 
teachers  something  to  plan  for  in 
1954.  Groups  of  costumed  school  chil¬ 
dren,  forsaking  traditional  Halloween 
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nischief,  made  a  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass  raising  money  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Em¬ 
ergency  Fund. 

In  Belleville,  eighth-grade  pupils 
it  P.S.  No.  8,  aided  by  teacher  Kath¬ 
ryn  (Conklin,  “made  the  rounds”  wear¬ 
ing  special  UN  arm  hands.  West  Or¬ 
ange  children,  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  carried  car¬ 
tons  marked  UNIC.EF. 


The  Camden  Story  would  be  better  operated  as  a  Chapter 

Postscript  ^  district  with  an  elected  board  than 

,  .  ,  I  1  under  Chapter  6  of  the  School  Laws, 

At  the  iNovember  election  Camden  ,  ,  .C  ^  u  i  r 

,  1  L  >  j  •  under  which  most  city  schools  lunc- 

t.ity  voted  by  a  tremendous  majonty  .  ^ 

to  shift  from  an  appointed  board  of 

education  to  an  elected  board.  This  is  Under  a  1952  law,  petitions  asking 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  the  two-year  ibe  change  were  filed  and  the  ques- 

campaign  by  Camden  teachers  for  im-  *>on  appeared  on  the  November  bal- 

proved  salary  conditions.  This  was  lot.  While  other  Camden  election  re¬ 
described  in  an  article  in  the  May  suits  ran  true  to  form,  the  proposal 

1953  Review.  for  an  elected  board  carried  by  about 

In  the  process  the  Citizens’  Com-  3  to  1. 
mittee  which  was  working  to  improve  So — come  February— Camden  citi- 

(iamden  .school  conditions  became  zens  will  be  going  to  the  polls  to  vote 

convinced  that  the  Camden  schools  for  their  board  of  education  members. 


32  New  Kearny  Teachers 
Welcometl  With  Apples, 

Tour.  Bank  Accounts 

A  real  welcome  was  accorded  32 
new  teachers  in  Kearny.  On  the  first 
day  of  school  the  teachers  were  lunch¬ 
eon  guests  of  the  Kearny  Education 
Association.  Prior  to  the  luncheon  the 
Kearny  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
tlie  teachers  on  a  tour  of  the  town, 
which  included  a  greeting  at  the  town 
hall  by  Mayor  Joseph  Healey  and 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Board  of  School  Estimate. 

A  local  bank  presented  each  member 
of  the  party  with  a  savings  account 
book  containing  a  first  deposit  of  one 
dollar.  Shiny  red  apples,  furnished  by 
a  local  merchant,  were  presented  at 
the  luncheon. 

Within  two  weeks  after  school  began, 
the  Kearny  Education  Association 
Public  Relations  Committee  inter¬ 
viewed  each  one  of  the  new  teachers 
for  a  booklet  which  was  given  to 
members  at  the  Association’s  October 
meeting.  The  outcome — a  better  in¬ 
formed  and  better  acquainted  teaching 
staff. 


PRETTIEST  TEACHER 
OF  1953  ASKS: 


Yes,  you  do  teach  safe  driving — be¬ 
cause  you  know  how  to  drive  safely. 

Statistics  show  educators,  as  a  group, 
rate  high  as  careful  automobile  drivers 
and  maintain  their  cars  in  safe  operat¬ 
ing  condition. 

Why,  then,  shouldn't  yom  benefit 
from  your  safety-consciousness? 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES  recognize 
this  desirable  quality  in  you  by  offering 
teachers  a  preferential  status.  For  yom, 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  .  .  .  There  is  rto  obligation ! 


this  means  lower  insurance  rates  plus 
unexcelled  service. 

You  receive  savings  of  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  for  two  main  rea¬ 
sons:  yom  are  a  preferred  risk  and  you 
deal  direaly  with  the  company  thereby 
eliminating  the  expense  of  agents  and 
brokers. 

A  narion-wide  network  of  more  than 
300  experienced  claim  representatives 
assures  you  of  fast,  equitable  and  effi¬ 
cient  claim  service. 


Milk  From 
Contented  Cows? 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  food 
class  for  7th  graders  at  the  Abraham 
Clark  High  School,  Roselle.  The 
teacher’s  subject  for  discussion  was 
“Milk”,  which  was  traced  from  its 
source  to  the  consumer,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pasturization  included.  “Raw 
milk.”  said  the  teacher,  “is  sold  only 
when  the  herd  has  been  carefully 
inspected.'^ 

A  small  hand  suddenly  appeared 
and  the  enthusiastic  young  lady  at¬ 
tached  thereto  burst  forth  with  infor¬ 
mation  describing  her  visit  to  an 
uncle’s  farm  during  the  summer.  “We 
drank  raw  milk.”  .said  she,  “becau.se 
all  my  uncle’s  cows  were  expecling 


I  io\m\Mi:\T  TzViploiees 

60VEINMINI  EMPtOVEES  INSURANCE  lUILDINa.  WASHIN6TON  S.  D.  C. 
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Can  You  Top  ThiH? 

Ten  sets  of  twins  and  one  set  of 
triplets  are  now  enrolled  in  the  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes  Elementary  School. 


i 


efficiently  in  their  clastrooms.  Here 
it  what  they  toy: 

■  USING  out  LANGUAGE 

By  Pertton,  Beery,  Winn,  Wells  and 
Backus — Orodet  3-8 

“Material  selected  for  introducing 
techniques  is  unusually  fine.” 

“Contains  very  practical  material." 


■  GOALS  IN  SPELLING 

By  Lambader,  Kottmeyer  and  Wickey 
Text-workbook  edition.  Grades  1-8 
Alio  SPiUlNO  OOAIS,  doOibooita 

“Excellent  book!  Phonics,  which  are 
so  essential,  given  emphasis.” 

“Good  variety — material  suited  to 
child's  needs.” 

■  ADVENTURES  WITH  NUMBERS 

By  Osborn  and  Riefling — 

Grades  3-8 

“Outstanding  series  of  arithnKtic 
texts.” 

“Reading  vocabulary  is  simple.” 


■  AMERICAN  LIFE  HISTORY  SERIES 
By  Ames,  Ames,  Ousley  and  Staples 
— Grades  3-8 

“The  ‘American  Way  of  Life’  is  upheld 
in  a  magnificent  way.” 

“Simple  vocabulary,  pupil  activities, 
maps,  charts,  pictures  stories  are 
excellent  features.” 


Write  for  professional 
examination  copies  to: 


8.  R.  RtJNKLE,  Roprosonlotivo 
39  NorHi  Mountain  Avo. 
Moncloir,  Now  Jorsoy 


Webster  Publishing  Co. 
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Teacher-Pupil  Planning 

(Continued  from  page  139) 

ing?”  ‘"Are  we  spending  too  much 
time  in  discussion?” 

Records  must  be  considered  merely 
a.s  tools  to  help  T.P.P.  function,  and 
need  not  l>e  elaborate.  Accurate  out¬ 
lines  are  lietter  than  involved  state¬ 
ments. 

TEACHER’S  ROLL 

T.P.P  assumes  a  functioning  dem- 
<»cratic  social  group  of  which  teacher 
and  pupils  are  members,  but  the 
teacher's  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  pupils. 
She  is  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  children  in  her 
class.  It  is  her  prerogative  to  fix  the 
extent  to  which  T.P.P.  .shall  operate 
in  her  classroom.  Within  these  limits, 
she  l>ecomes  a  member  of  the  class 
group. 

She  lias  a  three-way  concern  in  the 
group: 

1.  She  is  concerned  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  di*cided  upon  hy  the  group  are 
worth)  and  that  they  are  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  In  this  role  she 
contributes  all  she  can  to  the  value 
and  success  of  the  class  undertaking 
through  suggestion,  inspiration  and 
tactful  questioning. 

2.  She  is  concerned  that  children 
learn  the  techniques  of  group  dy¬ 
namics  and  acquire  the  skills  required 
for  effective  group  action.  In  this 
role  .she  contributes  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  group  activities.  To  avoid 
waste  of  time  she  will  suggest  tech¬ 
niques  of  group  action,  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  identifying  problems, 
better  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  But  on  the  whole  she  helps 
children  grow  by  letting  them  live 
together  and  learn  by  experience. 

3.  She  is  concerned  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 
In  this  role  she  develops  tolerance 
within  the  whole  group  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  best  any  child  can 
produce.  She  encourages  each  child 
to  make  his  maximum  contribution  to 
the  group,  encouraging  the  shy  child 
and  restraining  the  overaggressive. 
Her  goal  is  tbe  primary  adju.stment 
of  each  child  to  his  own  strength  and 
weakness  and  his  secondary  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  fellows. 

In  her  role  of  teacher  of  social  liv¬ 
ing.  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
to  make  frequent  class,  group,  and 
committee  meetings  productive  and 
effective.  This  does  not  mean  that 
she  must  always  act  as  chairman  or 
otherwise  “control”  the  meeting  al¬ 
though  this  is  sometimes  necessary. 
Her  success  in  this  field  can  b<* 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 


children  independently  can  maktl 
democracy  function.  Here  is  the  op 
portunity  to  help  children  establi^ 
and  test  moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical 
values,  and  to  develop  high  standards 
of  conduct. 


RECE! 


CHILD’S  ROU: 

In  general,  the  child’s  place  in 
T.P.P.  is  that  of  a  contributing  citi¬ 
zen  in  a  democratic  order. 

Each  child  has  the  right  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  all  class  activities  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so  to  the  limit  of  his 
abilities.  Out  of  this  should  come  rei 
spect  for  the  individual,  tolerance  of 
the  differences  and  weaknesses  of 
others,  and  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play. 

Each  child  is  responsible  for  h» 
own  growth  and  development,  (iare- 
ful  guidance  is  required  (a)  to  inform 
the  child  of  all  the  skills  he  needs  to 
acquire,  (hi  to  apprise  him  of  his 
skill  in  acquiring  them,  and  (c)  to 
develop  in  him  patterns  of  healthy 
reaction  to  the  failures  he  will  inevi¬ 
tably  meet  in  attempting  to  acquire 
them. 

The  child  must  identify  himself 
with  the  class  group  and  contribute  to 
attaining  its  goals.  Under  T.P.P.,  the 
teacher  can  help  bring  even  socially 
maladjusted  children  into  the  group 
because:  (a)  the  teacher  can  remain 
the  child’s  friend  throughout  the 
.school  day;  (b)  the  child's  contribu¬ 
tion  is  accepted  at  his  own  level  so 
that  tentative  steps  toward  adjustment 
are  not  rebuffed;  (c)  a  social  pres.sure 
exists  within  the  class  that  tends  to 
produce  conformity  by  the  individual. 

The  child  must  be  recognized  as  a 
learner.  If  teachers,  administrators, 
and  parents  remember  that  old  heads 
cannot  be  put  on  young  shoulders, 
they  will  not  be  discouraged  by  tem¬ 
porary  setbacks.  If  children  realize 
it.  the  responsibility  for  learning  is 
shifted  from  teacher  to  pupil. 
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T.P.P.  AND  CONTROL 

Democracy  is  a  scheme  of  social 
organization  in  which  the  meml>er8 
of  the  group,  by  agreement,  set  up 
rules  to  control  their  behavior.  As 
conditions  change  and  as  experience 
gives  greater  wisdom,  the  group 
changes  the  rules.  T.P.P.  is  a  basic 
approach  to  educating  children  in  the 
democratic  form  of  societal  control. 

Anarchy  should  exist  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  school  only  temporarily  when  a 
newly  formed  class  meets  a  new 
teacher. 

Autocracy  should  exist  only  as  long 
as  it  takes  a  teacher  to  get  the  pupils 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  democracy.  Teacher-pupil 
planning  is  the  technique  by  which 
the  teacber  attains  this  end. 
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NJEA  BUDGET- 1953-54 


RECEIPTS 

1952-53 

Estimated 

Receipts 

1953-54 

Dues 

Active  Members . 

.$138,466.00 

$270,000.00 

Retired  Teachers  . 

.  2,010.00 

2,000.00 

Associate  Members . 

.  3,255.00 

3,(XX).00 

T oud  from  Dues  . 

,  .$143,731.00 

$275,000.00 

Receipts  from  Assessments  . 

.$  24,811.00 

iEVIEW 

$  19,422.98 

$  17,l(X).0i) 

Meetings 

Convention  . 

.$  10,200.00 

$  10,0(X).00 

Leadership  Conference  . . , 

603.60 

500.00 

Legislative  Conference  . . 

518.30 

600.00 

Future  Teachers  of  America  486.00 

.500.00 

Total  from  Meetings  . ...  . 

.$  11,807.90 

$  11,600.00 

NEA  Field  Service  . . 

.$  1,875.00 

$  625.(X) 

State  Aid  Campaign . 

1.008.26 

NEA  Advt.  Reimbursement 

600.00 

Interest  on  Investments  . . , , , 

695.00 

700.00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  .... 

820.69 

Free  Cash  Balance . . 

.  16,645.21 

9.655.80 

Totals  . 

.  $220,816.04 

$315,280.80 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures 

1953-54 

1952-53 

Budget 

Administration 

Salaries  . 

.$  60,835.28 

S  85,000.00 

Employees  Pensions  .... 

.  1,307.95 

7,400.00 

Social  Security  &  U.C.C.  , 

1,945.54 

2,200.00 

Executive  Committee  .... 

.  5,509.53 

6,000.00 

Delegate  Assembly  . 

.  3,572.53 

3.8(X).00 

Travel  &  Expense . 

.  4,953.26 

7,000.00 

Supplies  . 

.  4,545.60 

7.0(X).00 

Postage  &  Express . 

.  4,160.55 

5,500.00 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  , . 

.  2,776.29 

3,500.00 

Dues  &  Subscriptions  .  . . 

838.04 

1.. 300.00 

Flowers  &  Gratuities  .... 

248.40 

3(X).00 

Auditing . 

346.00 

350.00 

Hospitality  . 

190.56 

.300.00 

Miscellaneous . 

826.06 

.50.00 

Total . 

.  .$  92,055.59 

$129,700.00 

Review 

Printing  . 

.$  20.708.00 

$  24,000.00 

Paper  . 

.  14.670.56 

8,500.00 

Postage . 

.  1,260.29 

1,500.00 

Art  . 

1,987.54 

.3.000.00 

Miscellaneous . 

164.68 

2.50.00 

Total . 

.  .$  38.791.07 

$  37.250.00 

Committees 

Audits . 

..$  20.42 

$  .50.(X) 

Budget  . 

62.86 

1(X).(X) 

218  74 

Coordinating  . 

429.57 

700.00 

Convention  Study . 

78.15 

300.00 

142  24 

Editorial  . 

229.84 

250.00 

Elections . 

274.08 

400.00 

Expenditures 

1952-53 

Enrollnieiit .  2,664.78 

Handbook .  107.16 

Headquarters  Furnishings  . .  53.70 

Insurance  .  338.38 

Leadership  Conference  ....  4.98 

Legislative  .  1,396.15 

Necrology .  34.22 

Nominating  .  398.25 

Pension  Policy .  732.58 

Research .  82.70 

Salary .  104.51 

State  Aid  .  79.69 

Scholarship  . 

State — County  Relationships  59.94 

Teacher  Educ.  &  Prof.  Stand.  271.36 

Pension  Fund  Study . 

Welfare .  216.36 


Total . $  8.000.66 

Meetings 

Convention  . 3  15.225.79 

Leadership  Conference  ....  698.50 

Legislative  Conference  ....  696.60 

F.  T.  A .  626.83 


Total . $  11^47.72 

Campaigns  . S  11,056.68 

Teacher  Welfare  .  1.490.00 

Dues  and  Services  Program  . .  129.86 

Handbook  .  . 

NJEA  History  .  . 

Exhibits  .  . 

Centennial  Program  .  2.373.42 

Headquarters 

Furniture  &  Elquipment  ....  1,024.63 

Repairs  to  Building .  1.540.57 

Equipment  Repairs .  34.5.45 

Operation 

Salaries  .  2.138.59 

Supplies  .  147.08 

Fuel .  535.60 

Electric .  421.63 

Water  .  22.20 

Taxes  .  2.528.00 

Insurance  .  1.028.(X) 


Total  Operation  . $  6  821.10 

Mortgage 

Principal  . $  13.(KX).00 

Interest .  2.080.00 

Headquarters  Emerg.  Fund 
Miscellaneous 

Films  . S  UXl.OO 

NEA  Delegates  .  3.608.83 

Emergency  Fund  .  1.68,5.00 


Total  For  All  Accounts  $201,650.58 
Estimated  Receipts  1953-54  . 


Estimated  Expenditures  1953-54 

Estimated  Balance — Reserve  Account 


1953-54 

Budret 

3,000.00 


300.00 

.300.00 

100.00 

2,700.00 

50.00 


1,000.00 

150.00 

300.00 

300.00 

50.00 


3(X).(X) 

300.00 

400.00 


$  11,050.00 


$  15,500.00 
800.00 
800.00 
600.00 


$  17,700.00 
$  50,000.00 
3,000.00 


750.00 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 


4,000.00 

1,500.00 

500.00 

2,750.00 

225.00 

750.00 

750.00 

75.00 

2.800.00 

500.00 


5  7.8S0.0O 

$  13,000.00 
1.560.00 
5.0(X).00 


$  2.000.00 
2,000.00 
3.000.00 


$291,860.00 

$315,280.80 

291,860.00 


$  23,420.80 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly 

November  12,  1953 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  convened 
at  the  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  1953,  at 
10:45  AJ^.  President  William  R.  Stover 
presided.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  seat  Paythe  Stem  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  from  Passaic  County.  With  46 
members  present.  President  Stover  de¬ 
clared  a  quorum. 

RAYMOND  C.  BERGEN  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  procedure  and  order 
of  business  previously  adopted.  No 
changes  were  made  in  them. 

President  Stover  submitted  a  report 
calling  special  attention  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial  activities  and  the  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  services.  He  especially  urged 
an  effort  to  promote  membership  among 
new  teachers,  noting  the  tremendous 
expansion  in  potential  membership  of 
the  Association.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
DeVita,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
report  be  accepted. 

FREEDOM  OF  TEACHING 

Mr.  Stover  then  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  recommended  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  by  the  Executive 
Committee: 

WHEREAS  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  holding  a  two-day  seminar  in  • 
cooperation  with  Rutgers  University  on 
fre^om  of  information  in  New  Jersey 
on  November  13  and  14;  and 
WHEREAS  such  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  closely  allied  to  the  problems 
which  daily  face  New  Jersey  teachers  in 
their  classrooms;  and 
WHEREAS  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  has  demonstrated,  for  a 
century,  its  sincere  devotion  to  Ameri¬ 
can  principles;  and 
WHEREAS  the  freedom  of  teaching  is 
being  seriously  limited  in  many  class¬ 
rooms.  especially  by  the  continuing 
threat  of  name-calling  and  public  attack; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
to  the  close  relationship  between  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  freedom  to  teach; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  it 
request  the  support  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  for  teachers  whose 
patriotism  is  challenged  and  whose 
academic  freedom  is  Imperilled  unless 
charges  are  fully  documented  and  con¬ 
clusively  proved;  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
ask  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  to 
support  the  investigation  of  such  charges 
only  by  the  public  bodies  already  as¬ 
signed  by  law  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  schools — the  State  and 
local  boards  of  education. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  DeVita.  seconded 
and  passed  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

NJEA  FINANCES 

TREASURER  GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER 
submitted  a  report  showing  total  current 
fund  receipts  for  1952-53  of  $204,461.58. 
expenditures  of  $201,560.58.  and  Associa¬ 
tion  assets  as  of  August  31,  1953  of 


$190399.83.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

It  was  also  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Committee,  noting  that  the  report 
of  the  auditor  attests  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Executive  Secretary  FREDERICK  L. 
HIPP  reported  on  the  increasing  use  of 
sub-standard  teachers  and  classrooms, 
and  the  failure  of  teachers’  salaries  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  He 
outlined  the  way  in  which  NJEA  through 
an  expanded  program  is  seeking  to  meet 
this  situat'on  with  emphasis  on  higher 
salaries  and  more  state  aid  in  the  1953-54 
school  year.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

PENSION  POLICY 
CHAIRMAN  RULAND  ANDERSON  of 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  reviewed 
the  activities  of  that  committee.  Spe¬ 
cifically  it  recommended  that  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  approve  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  to  reopen  the  right  to  purchase 
uncredited  prior  service  for  a  one-year 
period  for  teachers  now  employed,  and 
that  the  right  to  purchase  prior  service 
be  extended  to  three  years  for  all 
teachers  newly  employed  in  New  Jersey 
after  July  1,  1953.  It  also  recommended 
that  the  policy  of  the  Association  toward 
social  security  be  referred  to  the  1953-54 
Pension  Pohcy  Committee,  with  a  request 
that  a  report  be  submitted  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  as  early  as  possible.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Young,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

As  a  result  of  a  question  by  Mr.  Bioren, 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  was  asked 
to  find  out  whether  the  1953  law  per¬ 
mitting  retired  teachers  to  earn  up  to 
$750  a  year  in  substitute  teaching  with¬ 
out  loss  of  pension  covered  those  re¬ 
tired  under  the  Veterans  Retirement 
Act,  and  other  retirement  plans  than 
the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

BUDGET 

Chairman  MARIE  MAUREL  of  the 
Budget  Committee  submitted  a  revised 
budget  for  1953-54.  as  directed  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  The  budget  as 
recommended  estimated  receipts  for 
the  year  at  $315  280.80,  including  antici¬ 
pated  dues  of  $275,000.  Anticipated  ex¬ 
penditures  were  placed  at  $291,860.00, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $23,420.80  to  be 
applied  to  the  reserve  account.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  budget  be  adopted,  with 
compliments  to  the  committee. 

NEA  STA’TE  DIRECTOR  LENA  M. 
PORRECA  told  of  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  cooperative  spirit  between  the 
NEA  and  NJEA  enrollment  committees, 
and  the  steady  growth  in  NEA  member¬ 
ship  in  New  Jersey.  The  total  last  year 
was  12,667,  and  the  Centennial  Action 
Program  goal  for  this  year  is  15,000  NEA 
members.  Miss  Porreca  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  life  membership 
buttons  being  worn  at  the  Convention, 
and  urged  more  life  memberships  as  a 
way  of  meeting  New  Jersey’s  ^are  in 


the  five  million  dollar  NEA  educational 
center  building  fund.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report 

MRS.  EVELYN  CHESTER  reported  at 
chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee, 
noting  especially  the  addition  of  an 
assistant  editor  to  the  NJEA  staff,  the 
significance  in  the  total  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $18,000  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  and  the  fact  that  the  net  cost  of 
the  Review  to  members  is  Just  over  $.06 
per  issue.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gross- 
man.  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report. 

The  Research  Committee  report  was 
made  by  KENNETH  M.  PRISBIE,  who 
called  attention  to  the  research  stud'es 
made  during  the  past  year,  especially 
those  specifically  requested  by  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  These  included  a  study 
of  administrative  and  supervisory  sala¬ 
ries,  and  a  report  on  adjustment  to 
salary  schedules.  Mr.  Frisbie  also  noted 
the  Improved  appearance  of  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  materials,  and  the  expanded  re¬ 
search  staff.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 
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ELECTIONS 
CHAIRMAN  JOHN  B.  PARKER  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Elections  Committee,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  of  revising  the  rules 
governing  elections.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  consider  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  separately. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  that  next 
year’s  election  committee  simplify  pro¬ 
cedures  where  possible.  It  was  th«i 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
rules  for  approval  of  county  associations 
be  amended  so  that  approval  once  given 
shall  automatically  continue  for  three 
consecutive  years. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  Elections 
Committee  study  the  holding  of  county 
elections  in  the  spring  rather  than  the 
fall.  In  the  discussion,  it  was  suggested 
that  only  the  nominations  might  be  held 
in  the  spring,  with  elections  in  October 
as  at  present.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  propased  study  of  the  election 
rules  might  be  made  bv  a  small  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  elections  committee. 
It  was  also  moved,  seconded  and  pa.ssed 
to  refer  to  the  Elections  Committee  for 
study  the  possibility  of  voting  by  mail 
at  the  county  level  as  is  now  done  on 
the  State  level. 

CHAIRMAN  CHARLES  L.  STEEL  JR 
of  the  Enrollment  Committee  reported  a 
total  membershio  of  30.462  for  last  year, 
made  up  of  27.704  active  teachers,  1.205 
retired  teachers,  and  1.553  associate 
members.  He  also  noted  the  series  of 
22  membership  promotion  meetings  held 
this  year,  reaching  676  active  member¬ 
ship  workers.  His  report  was  followed 
by  discussion  of  methods  of  paying  dues, 
with  considerable  interest  in  some  form 
of  installment  pa’-ments.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  En¬ 
rollment  report. 

CHAIRMAN  RALPH  KEHS  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  reviewed  eight 
NJEA  bills  passed  by  the  1953  legislature 
and  four  bills  which  NJEA  successfully 
opposed.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  NJEA  support  H.R.5180  now  before 
Congress,  which  provides  that  up  to 
$125  per  month,  a  total  of  $1300  per 
year,  of  retirement  income  be  exempt 
from  federal  Income  taxation.  He  not^ 
that  th's  bill  covers  all  retired  individ¬ 
uals.  and  Includes  people  who  have  rS' 
tired  earlier  than  age  65  under  a  private 
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or  public  retirement  plan.  Up  to  $900 
per  year  could  be  earned  without  penalty 
on  the  retirement  Income  exemption. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  Association 
itand  on  legislation  to  restore  the  30- 
diy  clause  on  Option  1  of  the  State 
teachers  retirement  system.  It  was  moved, 
cconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 


SALARY  LETTER 

DR.  EDOENE  WILKINS,  chairman  of 
tbe  Salary  Committee,  reviewed  previous 
letion  on  a  statewide  minimum  salary 
Kfaedule,  and  reported  on  an  NJEA  re- 
learch  study  into  part-time,  double  ses- 
ioos,  etc.  The  Salary  Committee 
recommended  that  the  NJEA  send  a 
letter  to  all  boards  of  education  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  the  serious  teacher  supply 
and  salary  problem  and  requesting  that 
major  salary  Increases  be  granted  to  all 
Khool  personnel.  The  letter  was  to  be 
MDt  immediately  upon  approval  of  the 
recommendation.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 
Ryan,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the 
recommendation. 

After  a  luncheon  recess,  DR.  JiMdES 
It.  LYNCH  reported  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards.  He  reviewed  the 
May  action  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  present  name  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  publication  of  the  handbook 
WELCOME  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report  of  the  Necrology 
Committee,  with  a  rising  moment  of 
Siler  ce. 

OEORGE  A.  SPRINGER  reported  for 
the  Welfare  Committee  because  of  the 
Illness  of  Ethel  Sheldon,  chairman.  He 
called  attention  to  the  275  requests  for 
assistance  last  year,  many  of  which  were 
handled  by  the  office  and  staff.  He  urged 
also,  that  teachers  requiring  Welfare 
Committee  assistance  commimicate  with 
the  Association  before  making  any  com¬ 
mitments.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Springer, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 


EW 


NJEA  HEADQUARTERS 

Chairman  HOLMES  CLIVER  reported 
for  the  Headquarters  Furnishing  Com¬ 
mittee.  After  reviewing  the  economical 
operation  of  the  Headquarters  and  the 
work  which  has  already  been  done  upon 
it,  the  Committee  outlined  a  four-step 
program  for  making  additional  floor  and 
office  space  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Association’s  expanded  program. 
The  proposals,  he  stated,  would  give  the 
Association  five  additional  offices  and 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  Conunittee  recommended  that,  in 
harmony  with  estimates  that  have  been 
obtained  on  the  schedule  of  things  to  be 
done,  the  Delegate  Assembly  appropriate 
sn  amount  not  to  exceed  $11,500  from 
the  reserve  funds  of  the  Association.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Cliver,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  this  report.  Mr.  Stover 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  changes 
would  add  790  square  feet  of  office  space, 
which  at  current  Trenton  rentals,  would 
be  worth  $2,370  a  year. 

WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  as  chairman  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  Committee, 
reported  on  the  NJEA  Drive-In  Confer¬ 
ences  which  reached  820  members  from 
87  school  districts.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  these  be  continued  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  wsu  moved, 
Mconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 


TB  EXAMINATIONS 
LOUIS  CRONHOLM,  as  chairman  of 


DECEMIER.  1953 


the  Health  Committee,  reminded  the 
Assembly  of  the  four-point  health 
program  to  which  the  Association  is 
committed.  He  noted  that  a  bill  for  com¬ 
pulsory  aimual  chest  x-ray  examinations 
of  all  board  of  education  employees 
will  be  introduced  in  1954.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  that  the  Association 
support  in  principle  a  bill  for  annual 
compulsory  TB  X-ray  examination  for 
all  employees  of  boards  of  education, 
contingent  upon  the  payment  of  all  ex¬ 
amination  costs  by  the  local  boards  of 


education.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

It  was  also  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  a  brief  report  by  the  State 
School  Aid  Committee. 

•  Under  new  business  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Lehman,  seconded  and  passed  that 
sufficient  copies  of  the  filmstrip  now 
being  prepar^  about  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  be  printed  so 
that  these  might  be  offered  for  sale  to 
various  associations  throughout  the 
State. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Hwrw  Arw  Easy  Directions 
To  Make  This  Five-Pointed  Star 


Use  any  paper  with  8)4 ”xl  i"  pro¬ 
portions.  Follow  above  diagrams 
from  I  to  5.  Snip  according 
to  6.  And  there’s  your  star. 
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More  Creative  Stars  Are 
Also  Easy  to  Make 


Stars  (snowflakes,  too)  not  to  be 
copied,  each  unique,  is  a  satsifying^ 
project  for  any  child.  And 
the  whole  class  enjoys 
applying  the  designs  to 
windows,  pupil-created 
greeting  cards,  tags  for 
gifts  and  book  covers. 


If  further  interested:  Directions  for 


BASIC  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THESE 
CREATIVE  stars:— You  must  begin 
with  a  square  (any  size)  of  any  kind 
of  paper.  Use  gold,  silver, 
white,  colored.  Colored 
cellophane  designs,  especially 
overlapped,  give  impressive  effects. 


atsifying . 

% 


Fold  according  to  above  diagrams 
A  to  D.  Cut  (see  E) ;  no  two  cuts 
alike;  do  not  cut  side  edge  nor 
across  angle. 


“Five-Pointed  Star  with  One  Snip”  is  from 


POPULAR  MECHANICS  CHRISTMAS  HANDBOOK  of  ideas,  toys,  gifts  you  Can  make. 


A  OtUCIOUS  IN-BITWEIN  MKAL  TUAT  that  really  satisfies 
is  refreshing  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum.  The  lively  < 
flavor  gives  you  a  little  lift.  And  the  pleasant  natural  M 
chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright,  breath  sweet.  Try  it. 
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PENSION  BOOKLET 
MR.  PALUCH  reviewed  a  number  of 
questions  which  continually  arise  con¬ 
cerning  the  retirement  system,  and 
moved  that  the  Pension  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  distrib¬ 
ute  to  the  members  of  the  Pension  Fund 
a  booklet  describing  in  brief,  everyday 
language  the  various  options  offered  to 
members,  with  helpful  suggestions  as  to 
procedures  when  members  are  seriously 
ill,  disabled,  etc.,  to  assist  members  and 
their  families  in  making  a  very  import¬ 
ant  decision  which  often  has  to  be  made 
hurriedly.  The  motion  was  seconded, 
and  after  lengthy  discussion  of  materials 
now  available,  was  passed.  Mr.  Paluch 
then  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  and 
passed,  that  funds  be  provided  from  re¬ 
serve  to  offset  the  expense  of  printing 
such  a  booklet  of  pension  information. 


CRAYOLA 

CLASSROOM 

ACTIVITY 


Christmas 

Trimmings 


_ V  CANDY  CONES 

Cut  a  half-circle  of 
paper.  Decorate.  Roll  into  a 
cone,  paste,  then  paste  on  loop 
of  twine,  paper  or  ribbon. 


JACK  O  LANTERNS 

Fold  a  7  X  6  piece  of  paper  in 
half  lenKthwise,  then  cut  in 
parallel  lines,  about  apart. 
Unfold,  paste  comers  together. 
Attach  handle. 


BELLS.  Decorate  both 

sidesof  paper,  then 
cut  along  heavy 
.  lines  as  shown, 

k  Join  together,  and 

1  hang  with  cord. 

PI  Remember, 

pj  caAVni.A  Crayon 

colors  are  true, 
I  clear,  permanent 

'  J  and  never  smudge. 

A  For  FIK  TRAYOLA- 

'S  Craftbooklet,  write 

M  Dept.  ST. 


BINNEY  A  SMITH  CO. 

380  Madison  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

tiaasy  S  SaiMi  C*.  lapt.  ia  New 
ianay  ara  I.  T.  Saaaaall,  Ont. 

■■r.,  (  Rabart  T.  laurdaa 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  Association  offer  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  use  of 
the  Association’s  facilities  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  its  staff  in  a  proposed  revision 
-of  the  New  Jersey  school  laws  and  that 
the  President  appoint  a  Committee  on 
the  Revision  of  the  School  Laws  of  New 
Jersey  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  formation  of  a  constructive 
and  comprehensive  New  Jersey  code  of 
school  laws  and  in  the  drafting  of  such 
changes  and  additions  to  the  present  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  a 
modem  progressive  public  school  system 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  codification  of  present 
laws  and  the  enactment  of  revisions  in 
the  law,  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Springer  raised  the  question  of 
the  right  of  school  secretaries  and  school 


nurses  to  attend  the  NJEA  convent! 
without  loss  of  salary  under  the  pres 
law.  Dr.  Hipp  felt  this  would  involve  as 
amendment  of  the  present  law,  and 
Stover  referred  the  matter  to  the 
lative  Committee. 

Mr.  Frisbie  moved,  and  it  was  s 
onded  and  passed,  that  the  study  4 
administrative  and  supervisory  salar 
Instituted  in  the  past  year,  be  contin 
as  an  annual  function  of  the  Resea 
Committee. 

The  Delegates  then  offered  Mr.  Sto 
and  the  retiring  officers  a  standing  v 
of  apprec'atlon  for  their  fine  wc 
and  Mr.  Stover  expressed  his  apprec 
tion  of  the  cooperation  of  his  fell 
officers,  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  meeting  t 
adjourned. 

FKKDkKirK  L.  Hi 
Executive  Secreta 


yours  ...  for  the  Asking 


No  requests  from  children,  please.  Our 
advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  mate¬ 
rial  to  teachers  or  administrators  only. 
You  will  always  save  time  by  writing 
directly  to  the  advertisers.  The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience  in  order¬ 
ing  several  items. 

2b.  Posture  Posters.  Set  of  7 — designed 
for  use  in  the^isssroom  to  assist 
teachers  in  maintaining  healthful 
posture.  !  American  Seating  Com¬ 
pany) 

9b.  Three  Audio — Visual  Handbooks:  1. 
Teaching  with  Tape  Recorders.  2. 
Teaching  with  16mm  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures.  3.  Screen  Adventures — Ampro 
film  source  book.  Indicate  on  the 
coupon  below  which  of  these  hand¬ 
books  you  wish.  (Ampro) 

21b.  Reprint  of  “A  Simple  Test  Scoring 
Device”  from  the  Oregon  Educa¬ 
tion  Journal.  Explains  the  new 
Marx-All  test  scoring  device  which 
eliminates  much  of  the  drudgery 
of  test  scoring.  (The  Marx-All 
Company) 

23b.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways  Wall  mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  spots  along  the  highways. 
Includes  a  9-page  booklet  “How  to 
see  America”,  which  gives  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  bus  travel 
and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip.  Both 
the  novice  and  the  seasoned  traveler 
will  like  this.  Booklet  also  includes 
one  page  of  study  outline  on  bus 
travel.  (Greyhound  Lines.) 


24b.  Creative  Crafts  with  Cravola.  k 
32  page  book  of  ideas  on  how 
-make  useful  gifts,  party  games, 
vitations,  and  many  other  arti 
— all  of  which  the  busy  teacher  c 
use  or  adapt  for  her  own  cl 
(Blnney  &  Smith  Company)  • 

43b.  The  Traveter’s  Friend.  A  24-pagB 
purse  size,  booklet  of  tips  for  ttal 
traveler.  Includes  dollar  exchang| 
values  and  time  changes  all  o 
the  world,  equivalents  in .  weig 
and  measures,  space  for  Itine 
record  of  expenses  and  suggest 
on  gratuities.  (National  City 
of  New  York) 

45b.  Visual  Materials  posters,  book 
ers,  blotters  and  bookmarks 
themes  of  Brotherhood  and  De 
cratic  principles  for  all  teachers 
English,  the  social  studies  and 
humanities.  Free  samples  u 
request.  (Institute  for  Amer 
Democracy) 

46b.  Brochure  giving  full  information 
a  unique  new  book  club  devoted 
the  needs  and  interests  of 
teaching  profession.  Membe 
does  not  obligate  you  to  pure 
any  specific  number  of  books 
year.  Provides  systematic  info 
tion  on  the  latest  methods  for 
proving  classroom  and  admin 
tive  procedure;  stimulates  ini 
tive  and  broadens  interest  in 
total  school  program;  affords 
opportunity  to  build  a  pe 
library  at  a  savings.  (Educa 
Book  Club) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc.  1953-54 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Please  send  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupo 
for  use  only  during  the  school  year.  3^  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 
2b.  9b.  21  h.  23h.  24h.  43b.  45h.  46b. 

Name . 

Subject  .  Grade . . 

School  Name  . 

School  .Address  . 

City .  State . 

Enrollment:  Boys .  Girls . 


P  a  9 •  15  2 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVI 


